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He shall judge between the nations, 
and shall decide for many peoples; 
and they shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks; 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more. 

(Isa. 2:4; RSV) 



INTRODUCTION 

By G. Bromley Oxnam 


“the cries of the children got me,” said a Korean veteran. 
War is more than jets and rockets, artillery and hydrogen bombs. 
It is fire and hunger and hatred, debris and debauchery. It is the 
cry of a child. 

Are we to beat our swords into ploughshares, our spears into 
pruning hooks, or are we to cremate civilization in the fires of 
a hydrogen blast? 

We sing “O Beautiful for Spacious Skies,” but we look to the 
heavens in fear. We launch our crusades for peace and we call 
for world order, but our hearts are troubled and we make ready 
for war. Are cities to “gleam undimmed by human tears” or are 
they to be blackened and burned, desolate save for the cry of a 
surviving child? 

If we are to have peace we must work for it, study for it, pray 
for it, live for it. Peace cannot be won by signing a treaty, by 
drafting a new constitution, by passing a resolution. Peace in¬ 
volves solving problems that appear well-nigh insoluble. The 
human heart must be cleansed and the human mind trans¬ 
formed. The agencies of law and of order must be set up, and 
men of integrity and of competency must be educated to man 
them. Free men must be prepared to preserve freedom in an 
hour when tyranny is abroad and tyrants would chain men to the 
chariot of dictatorship. The hungry cry for bread, and subject 
peoples draft their declarations of independence. The Kingdom 
of God cannot be built upon foundations of economic injustice 
and racial discrimination. 

If the problems seem overwhelming and the future without 
hope, look back and note man's upward climb. It is a long jour¬ 
ney from the caves to the cathedrals! Yesterday families fought 
families, tribes battled tribes. The centuries tell a sinful story of 
slaughter and of enslavement. But the centuries tell more. 
Larger and larger groups of men learned how to live together, 
until at last millions were united in the nation. The history of 



England is the history of warring tribes and of parties, of inva¬ 
sion and of civil strife, but a united people emerged. The colo¬ 
nies of our own Eastern seaboard formed “a more perfect 
union,” and except for the terrible days of our own Civil War, 
the union has grown stronger and we are indeed the United 
States of America. The nation has proved to be the most signif¬ 
icant unifying factor of history. It is hard to understand and to 
forgive a man who does not have a deep and abiding love for his 
native land. Nationalism has made great contribution to the 
eventual unity of mankind. But we need a larger unifying con¬ 
cept. Class, race, nation are concepts too small to unite man for 
world order and enduring peace. He must lay hold upon a faith 
that will enable him to think in world terms, to work for world 
good, to live in the world as a brother. 

Such a faith is available. A World Saviour incarnates that 
faith. There is a Father of us all. We are children of one family. 
We are one in love. Nothing can separate us from the love of 
God, and the Son of God has declared “A new commandment 
give I unto you, that ye love one another even as I have 
loved you.” 

Many have given up hope. They seek to hide their fear in the 
coward’s dirge “Eat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow we die.” 
Such paganism does mean death. Christians never give up hope. 
They are invincible. Faith, hope, and love abide. We say “Study, 
stand, serve and be glad, for tomorrow we live.” 

Everybody must be at it. What is peace? Do you really know? 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman has written a brilliant chapter on The 
Meaning of Peace. Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, Director of the Com¬ 
mission of the Churches on International Affairs, has thought¬ 
fully evaluated The United Nations, and Dr. Walter W. Van 
Kirk has dealt creatively and constructively with the baffling 
question of Disarmament. 

This book is for laymen who want peace and are willing to 
work for it. It is a publication of the Crusade for World Order 
led by the Council of Bishops of The Methodist Church at the 
request of The General Conference of 1952. 

Every minister in Methodism has been requested to preach 
three sermons during February 1955: first, on The Meaning of 
Peace; second, on The United Nations; and third, on Disarma¬ 
ment. But we will get nowhere unless the laity face up to these 
issues. Following the sermon on The Meaning of Peace, it is 
hoped thousands of groups of laymen will meet to discuss Dr. 
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Sockman’s consideration of this theme, and similarly the other 
topics. 

If ten million Methodists think seriously about peace, mil¬ 
lions more will do the same. How can we have peace when it is 
believed other people are determined to make war? Is the co¬ 
existence of conflicting ideologies possible? In the present cir¬ 
cumstances, can we take the next step up in the evolution of 
government, and, in cooperation with others, do for the world 
what our forefathers did for us when they united thirteen war¬ 
ring colonies to form the United States of America? In how far 
is The United Nations an expression of law and order at the 
world level? What revisions in the Charter appear to be neces¬ 
sary in order to make the United Nations a more effective 
agency for peace? 

How many Methodist laymen have visited the headquarters of 
the United Nations, or if that is difficult because of distance, how 
many have read the reports of the United Nations? From whom 
do you get your information relative to the United Nations? Yes, 
study is necessary. And there will be times when Christians must 
stand for those great international agencies that serve in our 
name. 

Disarmament! What can be done constructively when we must 
be strong enough to maintain our freedom and cooperate to 
maintain the freedom of free peoples? What practical steps can 
be taken when confronted by the expanding imperialism of Sov¬ 
iet Russia and the infiltrating ideology of Soviet communism? 
And how long can we maintain our free economy and bear the 
heavy burden of armament? These are issues that must be faced 
by peacemakers. 

When a community is threatened by polio, its citizens move to 
protect their children. When a hurricane approaches, the people 
are alerted. We act. Disease and disaster are as nothing compared 
with the danger of a Third World War. Methodism summons its 
laity and its clergy to hard thought and the constructive action 
that emerges from such thought. Nobody can take your place. 
The people must know so that action may be based on knowl¬ 
edge. 

We must master the logistics of peace. We must be mastered 
by the spirit requisite to peace. 
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PART I 

Zke Mining of Peace 


BY RALPH W. SOCKMAN 


V/' 




THE MEANING OF PEACE 


By Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 


America is not now at war. But can we say that we are at 
peace, either as a nation or as individuals? Such a question serves 
to remind us that the absence of war does not necessarily mean 
the presence of peace. In fact, it was after the guns fell silent in 
the last global war that we Americans began our feverish reading 
of books on how to find peace of mind. 

Peace and freedom are the two most discussed and desired ob¬ 
jectives of our time. The continued search is revealing how far 
from simple they are. Forty years ago when Andrew Carnegie 
was pioneering for peace, he believed that wars could be stopped 
by the signing of arbitration treaties. But having seen treaties 
torn up as scraps of paper, we are loath to put our trust in mere 
promises. Witness our wariness of communist pledges at Geneva. 

For many decades now we have been assuming that England 
and America would stand together against any foe which threat¬ 
ened the peace of the world. But while it is inconceivable that 
our two countries will ever fight each other, we cannot take it 
for granted that Britain will follow us into every war which may 
involve us. Our traditional alliances, like treaties, have ceased to 
guarantee peace. 
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Nor can we look for permanent security to our mounting 
bomb piles. To be sure, if some aggressor nation were to trespass 
on our rights, we could drop some hydrogen bombs and destroy 
some danger spots. But the nation that first uses hydrogen bombs 
will array the rest of the world’s public opinion against it. And 
we Americans should remember that we number less than one- 
fifteenth of the world’s population. True peace can never rest 
on fear. 

Since “all these helpers fail and comforts flee,” we might adopt 
the desperate proposal of those who advocate a preventive war. 
Bomb Russia now before she becomes stronger, and “get it over 
with.” In answer to such foolhardiness, let us hear a hard-headed 
American business leader, Mr. Ernest T. Weir, head of the Na¬ 
tional Steel Corporation: “Neither Russia and the communist 
world nor the United States and the western world can win the 
next war. That war—if it happens—can result only in mutual 
destruction.” 

In view of these closed roads, shall we then give way to fear? 
No. One of the tragic ironies of our time is that some of our for¬ 
mer allies fear our fear. They are afraid that we in our fear may 
do something foolish. Let us show the world that we can keep 
our heads. Yes, and also use our heads. America, to whom other 
nations have looked to win their wars, must prove her partner¬ 
ship in winning the peace. In 1943, a European allied leader 
declared that their cause would have been lost without “the mir¬ 
acle of American production.” The author of that statement was 
Joseph Stalin. Can the America which won recognition as “the 
arsenal of democracy” now prove herself one of the architects of 
peace? That is now the life-or-death question. 




Where Peace Begins 

“the longest journey begins with the first step,” so runs an 
ancient Chinese proverb. The road to peace starts in the minds 
of men. In the preamble to the constitution of UNESCO it is 
stated that the origin of wars is to be found not in the formal acts 
of sovereign states, but rather in the thinking of the masses of 
men. Hence it is suggested that the defenses of peace must be 
constructed in the minds of the people. 

This statement of UNESCO sounds like a modern echo of a 
point made by the Epistle of James. “Whence come wars and 
fightings among you?” asked James. “Come they not hence, even 
of your lusts that war in your members?” It would, of course, be 
too naive to say that our personal passions are the cause of mod¬ 
ern wars, and that the conversion of the individual is the guar¬ 
antee of peace. Rival power blocs divide the world. Nations dis¬ 
membered by past wars demand restoration. The race for arma¬ 
ments threatens to bankrupt governments. Man, to whom God 
gave the power to have “dominion over the earth,” is now discov¬ 
ering ways of using power to dissolve the earth. There are vast 
economic, political and ideological issues which churn our mod¬ 
ern world into the storms of war. But just as in a drop of sea 
water can be studied the elements of the ocean waves, so in the 
individual mind are to be seen the factors which form our fluid 
and warring world society. 

A person who is at war within himself is ready raw material 
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for the propagandists and planners of military conflict. Restless 
and unstable individuals are victimized by demagogues. When 
governments are shaken by domestic troubles, they seek to hold 
their dissatisfied citizens in line by playing up to the fear of 
foreign foes. Individuals who are too “yellow” to fight their own 
moral weaknesses can usually be made to see “red” when public 
enemies are suggested. 

Wars are made by mobilizing discontented minds. Similarly 
peace is to be made by pooling personal good will. This is the 
truth heard by the Judean shepherds, “Peace on earth to men of 
good will.” This basic principle now has fresh warrant to arrest 
our attention. Modern means of communication are making 
governments more subservient to popular ill will and good will. 
Radio and television are impaneling the common people into 
nation-wide juries. In free countries like America, the currents 
of opinion which make for peace flow from the farms and fac¬ 
tories and homes toward the national capitals. Peace is not 
handed down by diplomats and politicians. Like a free govern¬ 
ment, peace with freedom and truth is “of the people, for the 
people, by the people.” 


The Power Behind the Peacemakers 

it is a truism that no individual or society is stable until the 
ultimate seat of authority has been settled. In the first steps 
toward peace, we must ask who is to have the last word. 

The Bible stresses this principle. The first of the Ten Com- 
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mandments is: “I am the Lord thy God, and thou shalt have no 
other gods before me.” Peace, both personal and social, was to be 
found only in conforming to God’s will. Conversely, “There is 
no peace, says my God, for the wicked. The wicked are like the 
tossing of the sea; for it cannot rest, and its waters toss up mire 
and dirt.” 

When Jesus sought to give peace of mind to his anxious, dis¬ 
traught listeners, he laid down the basic prescription: “Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God and his righteousness.” Only when 
God is put first can the soul find peace. 

In our day as in Jesus’ time, there are false prophets who cry, 
“Peace, peace, when there is no peace.” Many voices, even under 
the guise of religion, are telling us how to have peace of mind 
by adjustment to the world. Even in a society as bad as ours, 
some persons can cushion themselves with easy circumstances 
and condition their minds with congenial thoughts, and thus be 
little disturbed by the world’s sufferings and injustices. But such 
self-centered peace of mind is as ultimately unsafe as it is 
unchristian. Contrast this current popular preaching of content¬ 
ment with the words of One who could say with the shadow of a 
cross falling athwart his face: “Peace I leave with you, my peace 
I give unto you; not as the world giveth, give I unto you.” A 
peace which can stay with us in the hour of approaching death 
is one which the world cannot give or take away. It is the peace 
of God. 

This divine foundation of inner peace must be rediscovered. 
The godless secularism of our own society is a menace to peace 
quite as truly though not so acutely as is godless communism. 
If the Kremlin were to collapse tomorrow, peace would not be 
guaranteed. Those who have no deeper source of security than 
the world gives would soon find other foes to fear. Isaiah 
pointed the only way to enduring peace: “Thou dost keep him 
in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee, because he 
trusteth in Thee.” 

And when we turn from the individual to the nation, we find 
the extension of the same principle. A nation can have stability 
only when it settles the seat of sovereignty and it can have endur¬ 
ing peace only when it settles that sovereignty in God. 

The president of the United States salutes no foreign ruler, 
for no other nation holds authority over us. The only object 
which the head of our government salutes is the flag, and he 
salutes that as the symbol of the sovereign people. Yet when the 
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so-called sovereign people elect a president, they require him to 
take his oath or affirmation on the Bible, thus symbolizing the 
recognition of a power higher than the officer elected or the citi¬ 
zens who elect. We open our national legislatures with prayer, 
thus acknowledging the existence of divine moral laws under¬ 
girding the statutes made by man. And recently we have incor¬ 
porated into the salute to the flag the words “under God.” Both 
explicitly and symbolically we assert that America is a “nation 
under God.” 

Pause a moment to consider what it means to be a nation 
“under God.” It means that our government’s laws and acts are 
tested by our best judgment of God’s standards. It means that 
loyalty to our country involves trying to keep America loyal to 
God. It means that ours is a government by laws and not by 
persons. It means that as leaders and citizens we are ever seeking 
to learn God’s will and praying for the power to do it. It means 
that the fruit of our efforts rests with God. 

Pause another moment to imagine what life would be like in 
a land where the rulers recognize no authority above them¬ 
selves, where no restraining reverence holds dictators in check, 
where the whim of the tyrant may become the new law of tomor¬ 
row. The uncertainty would be intolerable. 

Each nation seems determined to safeguard its own sover¬ 
eignty, and none more so than the United States. We are ever 
being warned against surrendering our sovereignty to the United 
Nations and in other forms of international cooperation. But if 
this is a world “under God,” it follows that no individual or 
nation can enjoy absolute sovereignty. No man can be complete 
lord of himself, for “no man liveth unto himself.” We can live 
together in families and communities only as we limit our own 
sovereignty. The individual American states discovered that 
their existence and freedom demanded the yielding of some pre¬ 
rogatives to a federal union. 

The time has come to lift our sights from the personal and 
national level to the international scene. When the United 
States assumed leadership in the Atomic Energy Commission, it 
expressed willingness to limit its sovereignty in certain specific 
ways, recognizing that to have adequate international control of 
atomic energy would require similar action by all nations. In 
atomic fission and the hydrogen bomb, man has gotten hold of 
forces too big for any one nation to handle. No nation can be the 
sole judge of its right to use these titanic new powers. No nation 
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in an international dispute has the right to be the sole judge in 
its own cause but should seek to settle the issue by direct nego¬ 
tiation or by submitting it to arbitration or international law. 
To be sure, we must preserve our freedom as a nation. But, as 
Dr. A. William Loos of the Church Peace Union says, “We have 
to consider ways in which a self-limitation upon the exercise of 
our sovereignty may help to make more effective those interna¬ 
tional measures that are directed against war and toward a freer 
world community.” 

Just as a person fulfills himself through cooperation in a fam¬ 
ily, so a nation fulfills itself through cooperation in the family of 
nations. We must test under God the holding of our so-called 
sovereignty. Likewise we must test under God the sovereignty 
we yield. We must seek not peace at any price but peace at 
God’s price. 



Insights That Make for Peace 

(a) To See Behind Curtains: 

When we view our world “under God,” we catch insights 
which make for mutual understanding between nations and 
races. The world is curtained off, not only between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, not only between the Orient and 
the Occident, but between race and race and between class and 
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class. There are iron curtains of force and paper curtains of 
propaganda, and also silk curtains of social caste. On the side¬ 
walk level it is not possible to see through these barriers. 

But there is a way of seeing over curtains. If a mirror be placed 
in the ceiling of a room, one can look up into the mirror and 
thereby down into the places of persons on the other side of a 
curtain. That is a parable. In our curtained-off world we can 
look up in prayer to God the Father of all men, and in the reflec¬ 
tion of his all-embracing love, we can look down into the places 
of those whose culture and creed and color are different from 
our own. And if we do such praying repeatedly and sincerely, we 
sensitize our imaginations up toward Him who said, “Whoso¬ 
ever hath done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
hath done it unto me.” 

Today such Christlike imagination is needed even more than 
information. Cold facts seem to make cold wars. Merely giving 
more factual information about other peoples does not insure 
brotherly attitudes toward them. France and Germany, living 
side by side, know the facts about each other but that knowledge 
does not seem to breed friendliness. 

If we are to have mutual understanding between nations, we 
must see the human situations behind the published news, the 
faces behind the facts. We expect our newspapers and radios to 
give us the significant events of the whole world stage each day. 
To approximate any such presentation, the press and radio must 
confine themselves to political generalizations and sensational 
happenings. If the White House speaks, the rest of the world 
says, “That is America talking.” If Downing Street speaks, we 
say, “That is the voice of England.” If the Kremlin utters a dic¬ 
tum, we take that as the mind of Russia. Well, America is more 
than the White House, England is more than Downing Street, 
and Russia is more than the Kremlin. If we are to beget brother¬ 
hood, we must try to see behind the headlines and the broadcasts. 

Having spent three weeks on a mission to Russia in 1946 ,1 am 
more against communism than before I went. I do not believe it 
is working in Russia and I am sure it would not work here. 
Nevertheless, I now distinguish between the Kremlin and the 
Russian people. I can see in my mind’s eye the poor peasant 
women of Stalingrad whose sufferings have made them hate war 
as bitterly as we do. I x:an see the little children, just as lovable 
as yours or mine, climbing on our laps to show us the garments 
we had given them during the war. I can see the fathers and 



mothers crowding the Moscow churches craving the solace of our 
common Christian faith. And I can still hear the Russian Bap¬ 
tists praying for their fellow-churchmen in America. Of scenes 
like these I now think when I read some cruel and cutting pro¬ 
nouncement of the Kremlin. 

(b) To See Realistically: 

And in trying to see the human situations of estranged peo¬ 
ples, we must seek to be realistic. The world is in ferment. 
Communism alone is not responsible for all the global unrest. 
Some of it is due to the means of communication which now 
enable undeveloped peoples to see how the other half live. Some 
of the unrest is due to the spirit of Christianity which has been 
seeking to lift the sights of backward nations. Yet, seeing all this, 
we must not blind ourselves to the unchristian motivation of 
communism. Badly as reforms are needed, let us not repeat the 
mistake of calling the communists mere “agrarian reformers.” 
Karl Marx evolved his theories against the background of Eng¬ 
land’s industrial revolution of the i84o’s. His was a time of 
almost indescribably cruel factory conditions, of child labor and 
abysmal poverty. Marx came to the conclusion that the only 
hope of cure was through class hatred, the pitting of one eco¬ 
nomic group against another. His theory never took deep root¬ 
age in England or Germany because conditions there began to 
improve through general prosperity. But Russia, cruelly op¬ 
pressed under the Czars, furnished fertile soil for the communist 
doctrine. It took root and grew into a revolution. Stalin, by cross- 
fertilizing communist economic theories with the seeds of Rus¬ 
sian imperialism, made it the menace which now threatens the 
world. 

With all sympathy for the underprivileged peoples who crave 
food and self-fulfillment, let us see communism for what it is— 
a cruel program of cure by class strife, which is at the opposite 
pole from the Christian doctrine of reform through reverence 
for personality. 

And recognizing this fundamental difference between com¬ 
munism and Christianity, let us be realistic enough to see that 
theories do not demonstrate their truth by the use of force. We 
can curb ideas only by using better ideas. We do not check the 
flood of subversive communistic propaganda by building dykes 
of human bodies across Korea or Indo-China. By military force 
one might keep communist soldiers for a time out of Indo- 
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China's rice fields. But more important than immediate rice 
markets are the minds of Asian men. And minds are never really 
won until they are convinced. 

(c) To See How We Look to Others: 

Also, in our efforts to see the human situations on the other 
side of the curtains, we should try to see how we look to the 
people over there. With Bobby Bums we should pray: 

“Oh wad some power the gif tie gie us. 

To see oursels as ithers see us." 

We convince ourselves that we desire no foreign territory, that 
we shall never use our vast power to hurt any other nation unless 
it threatens us. But do we convince others? 

It would be well to recall some words which Edmund Burke 
spoke to his countrymen in 1793 regarding England's policy 
towards France: 

I must fairly say that I dread our own power and our own ambition. 
. . . We may say that we shall not abuse this astonishing and hith¬ 
erto unheard-of power. But every other nation will think we shall 
abuse it. . . . Sooner or later this state of things must produce a 
combination against us which may end in our ruin . 1 

Burke’s words should cause us in America to look with search¬ 
ing insight into the way others may view our foreign policy. Our 
government has just issued a new 8^ postage stamp with the 
inscription, “In God We Trust." We have long carried those 
words on our coins which circulate largely among ourselves. Now 
we are putting the motto on an estimated 200,000,000 postage 
stamps, designed to fall into the hands of foreign peoples. “Trust 
in God" implies humility, patience, reliance on spiritual power. 
But other peoples who read the motto will look at our multiply¬ 
ing air bases and mounting bomb piles. Will it be any wonder 
if they wonder? 

We need to keep our eyes open to see the impression our na¬ 
tional policies make on others and our minds open to welcome 
the insights of others in order to correct our own. We naturally 
resent the criticism of countries which we have helped with our 
bounty. But we shall make matters worse if our reaction is to 
close our purses rather than to open our minds. Consider India 
for instance. Growing hostility toward Mr. Nehru has been 

1 Quoted in Morgenthau, H. J., Politics among Nations , pp. 121-2. 
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awakened among Americans by his criticism of our policies. But 
we should try to see Nehru against the background of India's 
intense nationalism. We should remember how Washington 
warned our young nation against “entangling alliances." India 
is now in somewhat the same position America was in the days 
of Washington. Her Prime Minister is trying to prove to his 
people that he is not the pawn of any other power. The full 
working of his oriental mind we do not know and we should 
not judge. But it should be obvious to us that he, too, is fighting 
communism, for if it wins India he loses his office. We should 
see Nehru as differing from us in method but not in purpose. 

And maybe we of the impatient West have something to learn 
from India's political methods. Her way of winning independ¬ 
ence through non-violent means certainly merits respect and 
study. Hence, instead of our rushing to tell India “where to get 
off," perhaps we ought to hear her suggestions about how to get 
on. And surely we should have sympathy for her people because 
of their poverty, which beggars description. 

(d) To See the Fundamental Unity of God's Family: 

A visit to India in 1953 led me to the conclusion that the ap¬ 
parent divergence between that country and America is due pri¬ 
marily to color rather than to communism. Over the reception 
desk of the Taj Mahal hotel in Bombay was a large sign reading, 
“South Africans not admitted." That sign symbolizes India's bit¬ 
ter reaction to race discrimination as practiced in South Africa. 
While I do not recall much being said to us about America's 
treatment of the Negro, almost every private conversation and 
public address during a ten days’ stay touched on the race issue. 
The non-white peoples of southeast Asia cannot forget the non- 
Christian practices of the proud white race. 

Many Americans wonder why the people of Indo-China, Cam¬ 
bodia and neighboring lands recently seemed so apathetic toward 
our proffered help against the Chinese communists. We say that 
we cannot save people who do not want to be saved. May it be 
that the reason they did not reach out to grasp our hands of help 
was that they had suffered so much from white hands in the past? 
White colonizers separated themselves from non-white national¬ 
ists by barriers of social caste and differences of criminal code. 
This discrimination was not limited to colonizers. It extended to 
tourists, traders, diplomats. Perhaps it may even have reached 
into some mission compounds. 
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When we confront the race issue, we should not immediately 
jump to the question so often raised, “Do you want your daugh¬ 
ter to marry a colored person?” Let us start with a marriage of 
minds. People of different races can think and talk together 
until they achieve such mutual respect that the matter of race is 
forgotten. There is too much discussion of interracial problems 
and not enough interracial discussion of other problems. When 
we talk about race issues we focus our minds on racial differ¬ 
ences; when we talk together as races about other issues, we for¬ 
get our differences of color. In the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches where nationals of South India and 
Africa shared thoughts freely for several days with members 
from Scandinavia and Germany and America, I for one found 
myself becoming utterly unobservant of color differences. Biol¬ 
ogy has shown that “God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth." Those theological 
discussions demonstrated the kinship and equality of mind un¬ 
der all colors of skin. We would not go on to suggest that the 
road to racial understanding is to set the different races to dis¬ 
cussing theology, for theological discussions are not noted for 
their unifying results! But we do assert that the road to both 
racial and church unity is through the center of our faith, Jesus 
Christ Our Lord. “In him there is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
is neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor female; for 
you are all one in Christ Jesus." 
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Attitudes That Make for Peace 


(a) Courage Rather Than Fear: 

Robert Frost has a line: “There is nothing I am afraid of like 
scared people.” Truly a frightened mob is a fearsome force. In 
these days of mass communication it is possible to stampede a 
people into rash and desperate action. The hysteria of fear and 
the resulting witch hunts of the last five years serve to suggest 
how flammable is the public mind. Just as we need fire breaks 
to prevent forest fires, so we need areas of cool clear thinking to 
check possible future conflagrations of passion and fear. 

Hear a German who suffered through the Nazification of his 
land and who wrote before the fires were extinguished: “True 
peace postulates courage of a higher order than that which war 
demands; it is a product of spiritual travail, of spiritual strength. 
It is attained when we learn to extinguish the red fires within us 
and to free our hearts from hate and its destructive power.” 2 

We say that love is blind. Sometimes it does see dimly. But 
hate and fear are more nearly blind. There are periods when 
people fool themselves by believing too much. But it is also 
possible to fool ourselves by believing too little. And that is our 
danger now. Many people seem to have accepted the formula: 
“A new fear a day will keep the communists away.” It will not 
2 Ernst Juenger, Peace, p. 76, Henry Regnery Company, Hinsdale, Ill. 1948. 
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work. We are living in a defensive mood. We have pulled down 
the visors of our faith and take only low views of men and 
events. Believing the worst about others, we tend to bring out 
the worst in others. When a person knows that he is under sus¬ 
picion, he is likely to do unnatural things which make him even 
more suspect. Thus distrust begets distrust, and unless checked 
leads to disaster. 

We need the courage to face the facts and then to follow where 
the facts lead. But we must distinguish between truth-seeking 
and mere fact-finding. Ill will is being fomented by propagan¬ 
dists who marshal facts to prove their pet theories. Good will 
can and must be generated by those who seek the truth, lead 
where it may, cost what it will. It is not easy to find the truth in 
a world as complex and cloudy and curtained off as ours. But 
one thing every honest person can do is to clean the lens of his 
own vision from lies and hatred and filming fancy. 

(b) Creative Good Will: 

Propaganda has become almost synonymous with “anti-ism.” 
Press columnists and radio commentators have discovered how 
much easier and more profitable it is to play on people's fears 
and hatreds than on their confidence and love. This is under¬ 
standable. It is the same psychology that causes thousands to flock 
to see a fellow knocked out in a prize fight while only a few 
medical students go around to the hospital the next day to see 
him patched up! Man seems to be still sufficiently a fighting 
animal to like prize fights. But if our propagandists are to cater 
to our prize fight propensities, we shall not promote peace. 

Fear-mongering must be countered by creative good will. It is 
not enough for the thoughtful merely to pride themselves that 
they are above the crowd which can be swayed by mass propa¬ 
ganda. Isolated intellectuals will not stem the tide of massed 
ignorance lifted by demagogues and hate-purveyors. One of our 
troubles today is that educated persons are now so alert to prop¬ 
aganda that they tend to discount much that they read and hear, 
while the unthinking are willing to follow any clever charlatan 
who whistles to them. This leaves the field of mass communica¬ 
tion increasingly to scheming manipulators. The inertia of the 
intelligent is as great a danger as the instability of the ignorant. 

We must recover propaganda from the monopoly of the fear- 
spreaders. In personal conversation and public utterance we 
should talk in terms of trust rather than distrust. Our attitudes 
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can help to create a climate of confidence. We should feel free 
to criticize and to express honest differences of opinion. Cer¬ 
tainly we must not allow the dangers and hysteria of our day to 
suppress our freedom of thought and speech. We must by all 
means preserve our civil liberties. But let us keep them civil! 
“Speaking the truth in love, we are to grow up in every way into 
him who is the head, into Christ.” 

What tragic irony that we Americans who are struggling for a 
free world should try to suppress the freedoms of our fellow 
fighters! We cannot secure freedom by the methods of Hitler. 
We must convince and not coerce. We must not denounce as 
subversive all who differ from ourselves. When the confederacy 
was fighting the Union, General Robert E. Lee was severely 
criticized by a colleague, General Whiting. A day came when 
President Jefferson Davis summoned Lee for consultation to ask 
his opinion of General Whiting. Lee commended his critic as 
one of the ablest officers in the Confederate army. An officer who 
was present pulled Lee aside later and asked him if he did not 
know of the unkind things which Whiting had said about him. 
Lee answered: “I understand the President desired to know my 
opinion of Whiting, not Whiting’s opinion of me.” Such magna¬ 
nimity is magnetic and makes for peace. 

Peaceful coexistence cannot long continue unless it is supple¬ 
mented by genuine cooperation. Only by the free exchange of 
ideas and goods, only through common undertakings for relief 
and human welfare, only by sincere mutual participation in the 
United Nations, only in such ways of creative good will can peo¬ 
ples of diverse culture live together in the family of God. 

(c) Understanding between Peace Seekers: 

Many readers would be disappointed in a discussion of the 
meaning of peace if no mention were made of the absolute paci¬ 
fist’s position. One mark of progress in peacemaking is the in¬ 
creasing understanding and respect accorded the conscientious 
objector to war. The futility of war is swelling the ranks of the 
nonresisters. 

The World Council of Churches at Amsterdam in 1948 de¬ 
clared that “war is contrary to the will of God.” Eleven years 
earlier the Conference on Church, Community and State at 
Oxford had said: “The Universal Church . . . must pronounce 
a condemnation of war unqualified and unrestricted. War can 
only occur as a fruit and manifestation of sin.” 
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In the light of such pronouncements it seems clear to some 
that the only Christian course is to renounce war and separate 
oneself from the whole war system. Personally I am always spir¬ 
itually stirred by those persons who feel called to witness to the 
absolute demands of the Kingdom of God. I feel somehow that 
they are my spiritual superiors. But it would spoil it all if they 
felt that way about it. The conscientious objector to war should 
be very humble. 

It is not possible to step completely out of the war system, for 
modern war involves a mobilization of all social forces. When 
war is on, every Christian is caught in a conflict of loyalties. His 
conscience tells him that killing his fellowmen is a sin, that there 
is no “just war,” for although a war may be fought for a just 
cause it cannot be fought with just methods. On the other hand, 
is it right to let his countrymen be killed by an enemy without 
offering resistance? To be sure, the conscientious objector may 
say that nonresistance is the most effective way to check an 
enemy. And so the argument could run on. But argue as we may, 
both the Christian who feels called not to fight, and the Chris¬ 
tian who feels called to take up arms can justify themselves only 
on the ground that they are choosing the lesser of two evils. Rec¬ 
ognizing this fact, they should have respect for the integrity of 
those who differ. The church should embrace both groups in its 
fellowship and accord honor to both in proportion to the price 
they pay for their convictions. 

As evidence of the intelligent attention being given to this 
issue of nonresistance the General Secretary of the World Coun¬ 
cil of Churches requested the Historic Peace Churches—Friends, 
Brethren and Mennonites—to draw up a statement of their paci¬ 
fist position. This document under the title, “Peace Is the Will 
of God,” deserves reading. It will cause heart-searching and 
should lead to prayer. 

(d) How to Help without Hurting: 

The vast resources which America has inherited and devel¬ 
oped have given her the responsibility of strength. She can take 
a just pride in her benefactions. But the role of benefactor is 
difficult to play. It is hard to help without hurting. Receiving 
nations may impose upon us and reduce their own initiative. 
Also our manner of giving may injure their self-respect. 

It is time for America to heed the scriptural injunction, “Let 
us then with confidence draw near to the throne of grace, that 
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we may receive mercy and find grace to help in time of need.” 
We should be humbly grateful to God for our rich resources 
and our geographic removal from devastated areas. We should 
be penitent for our past failure to participate in movements 
which might have prevented the last war. We should avoid 
any pharisaical pride which might attribute our prosperity to 
our superior virtues. Involved as we have been in the milieu 
of international selfishness, let us at the throne of grace pray 
for mercy. 

And for “grace to help in times of need.” Money talks, we say. 
And we allow our money to talk so loudly at times that we be¬ 
come obnoxious to people who have suffered more than we. Our 
tourists have flaunted their prosperity in the faces of poverty- 
stricken peoples. Our tariffs have shut out the products of hard¬ 
working people, and then we have condescendingly given aid 
where we might have cooperatively offered trade. We keep talk¬ 
ing about backward peoples and undeveloped areas, and then 
manifest a mental stoop when we hand them help. 

Keen observers returning from the East tell how much less 
effective in the Orient American propaganda often is than that 
of Russia. We send movies depicting our bombing squadrons to 
show our military might and movies showing the lush luxury 
and liveried chauffeurs of Hollywood. All this arouses the envy 
of the poor Oriental or else it leaves him cold because it is so far 
beyond anything he understands. In contrast, the Soviet Union 
sends motion pictures of cottages and living conditions just 
enough better than those of Japan and Korea to awaken their 
admiration and desire. 

If we are to promote peace we must learn cooperation without 
condescension. Good will cannot flow like a stream from a 
higher to a lower level. It must move as the tide moves across the 
sea, that is, on the level drawn by the attraction of a Power 
above. 

(e) To Treat Other Peoples as Persons, Not as Pawns: 

Governments are not persons and, therefore, cannot be guided 
strictly by personal moral codes. Since a government is respon¬ 
sible for the welfare of the citizens within its borders, its self- 
interest has perforce a social objective. Hence pure altruism can 
hardly be expected of a nation; and enlightened self-interest has 
a justifiable place in a government’s motivation. 

But even national self-interest should be enlightened enough 
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to treat all persons as ends in themselves. If, as Jesus said, “The 
Sabbath is made for man, and not man for the Sabbath,” it fol¬ 
lows that the government is made for man and not man for the 
government. We denounce the dictators like Napoleon who re¬ 
garded dead soldiers as eggs to make an omelet for his imperial 
appetite. But we must beware lest we give the impression of 
using men and nations as pawns in the game of world politics. 

Whether we like it or not, some nations now suspect that 
America in her distribution of bounties is trying to use them 
rather than to serve them. That impression, of course, is fostered 
by communist propaganda. And the suspicion is strengthened by 
our growing governmental tendency to tie technical assistance 
and financial subsidies to our defense programs. 

Consider what has happened to the word “missions.” For a 
century American churches have given the word “missions” a 
connotation of unselfish service. It brings to mind evangelists, 
doctors, teachers giving themselves to serve and save the people 
of other lands. But now when we hear of an American “mission” 
to Pakistan or Indo-China or Turkey, it is most likely to mean 
a company of army or air experts sent to help build up military 
defenses. Is it any wonder that other nationals think we are not 
so much interested in bettering their condition as in building 
bulwarks against our feared communist foes. 

We must recover the Christian missionary spirit. “The Son of 
Man came not to be ministered unto but to minister.” In his 
train went the hosts of missionaries seeking to heal the sick, 
enlighten the minds, feed the bodies, lift the hopes and save the 
souls. They went out before the current fear of communism 
began to color all our thinking. The unselfishness of their mo¬ 
tives cannot be impugned. We must now prove that we are sin¬ 
cerely interested in the welfare of the people to whom we go 
and give. It may take time. But truth outlasts the lie and love is 
stronger than hate. If we are sincere and continue to show it, 
the waiting and watching world will eventually see that the 
Cross has something to offer which the Kremlin cannot give. 
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Activities That Make for Peace 

(a) Soldiers and “Soldiering 9 

Esther Forbes in her Life and Times of Paid Revere tells that, 
after the Battle of Yorktown, the American soldiers were left 
idle. They grew restless and then rebellious. It was then that the 
word “soldiering” came into our vocabulary as a term of re¬ 
proach. Consider the difference in connotation of the word 
“soldier” in war time and the word “soldiering” as applied to 
civilian work in peace time. The former suggests sacrifice, hero¬ 
ism, service; the latter suggests just about the opposite—killing 
time, lack of interest. Would we not be putting our finger on 
one of our sorest social spots if we were to say that we Americans 
have been good enough soldiers to win our wars and then we 
have soldiered in the work of peace? 

The president of a leading Eastern woman’s college was once 
describing the united effort and selfless devotion which were 
manifest on her campus during World War I. The girls forgot 
their campus rivalries and lost themselves in war work. Then the 
president asked me, “Do you think we can ever develop such 
cooperation and devotion in peace time?” That is our impera¬ 
tive task. 

But it is not easy to make peace tasks as challenging as war 
efforts. In time of war we seem to have the organizing genius to 



make every individual feel that he or she can do something. But 
when the war is over and we ask people to help prevent the next 
one, many say, “Oh, it is all so complex and nebulous and vast. 
What can one person do?” And often we do nothing. I believe 
that American organizing genius which can bring war tasks 
home to the individual can also personalize peace efforts. Yes, 
I believe that the inventive genius which can produce hydrogen 
bombs can also pierce iron curtains. 

But to do so will require an application of skill and ingenuity, 
a heroism of cooperation and sacrifice comparable to that which 
men manifest in making war. And is that not the truth which 
Jesus was driving home when he said: “Do not think that I have 
come to bring peace on earth: I have not come to bring peace 
but a sword.” Christ calls us to fight for fellowship. He would 
have us wage peace with the same courage and skill which men 
have been using in war but with a basic difference. Whereas 
war-making kills the enemy and then so often keeps the evil, 
Christ would have us fight the evil and save the enemy. 

(b) Bringing Peace Home to Ourselves: 

“We are tattooed with the beliefs of our tribe while yet in our 
cradles.” The truth of this old saying is being increasingly recog¬ 
nized. The home is the magic circle where the egocentric drives 
of the infant are channeled into the currents of group thinking 
and living. The range of these currents can and should be en¬ 
larged to include the community, the nation, the family of na¬ 
tions. Preparation for world peace is made at the dinner tables 
of families as truly as at the conference tables of diplomats. 

In the home the„minds of youth can be conditioned for whole¬ 
some race relations. Also the news of the world which can now 
be brought to the fireside by radio and television furnishes mate¬ 
rial for family conversations which should enlarge the under¬ 
standing and enlighten “the eyes of the heart,” to use St. Paul’s 
phrase. Through the lens of the family the best view of human 
situations is to be obtained. And as we have said, it is this per¬ 
sonalization of perspective which we so sorely need. 

In every household there should be a globe. Youth can easily 
become accustomed to global thinking. The arts of music and 
painting can serve to remind the growing child of our indebted¬ 
ness to the whole world. The women of America by and large 
are doing a better job of international thinking today than are 
the men. Through their church missionary programs and their 
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women’s clubs they are giving more persistent and consistent 
study than are our men to relationships with other nationals. 
May the women of America feel themselves commissioned to 
spread their missionary insights to their husbands and children. 

Moreover, the home can help bring over into the peace move¬ 
ment the basic concept of patriotism. When we think of a patri¬ 
otic society, we think of one which commemorates military 
achievements. When men stage a patriotic celebration, they do 
it with military accoutrements, tanks, planes, guns. But we can 
stir patriotic sentiments by peaceful methods as well as by war¬ 
like ones. Back in the days of medieval knights, suitors won the 
love of women by show of physical prowess. In the days of Saul, 
kings were chosen because of stature and bodily strength. All 
that has been changed. If we have wrought such a change in our 
appraisal of persons, we can do likewise in our attitude toward 
governments. We can educate ourselves to feel the thrill of pride 
and love when our country is showing her helpfulness with gifts 
and service rather than when she is demonstrating her power 
of destruction through bombs. 

In my school days the atom was thought too small for much 
consideration. Now we have discovered its almost immeasurable 
power. Similarly the home has been treated as too small for 
notice in the vast business of peacemaking. But like the atom it 
has unbelievable potential. Let us harness it. 

(c) The Local Community and the World Community: 

In January 1953 I watched a Calcutta crowd of some fifty 
thousand listening to a group of communist speakers. Those lis¬ 
teners were no doubt the landless, propertyless and perhaps in 
large part the jobless, people of Calcutta. They were fertile soil 
for the communist seed. By contrast, consider a community 
wherein the citizens feel a sense of belonging, where they are 
responsible participants in community activities, where they 
feel that they count as individuals. There we have a citizenry 
practically immune to the communist germ. The spirit of com¬ 
munity is the best defense against communism. 

Most Americans seem to fear invasion by communist ideas 
even more than by communist bombs. And how do we protect 
ourselves against infiltration of ideas? Suppose that I have a 
garden and my neighbors on both sides allow their gardens to 
grow up with weeds. How do I keep my garden clean when the 
seeds of weeds are in the soil and air? I cannot fence against 
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weeds. I do not keep weeds out by patrolling troops in front of 
my property. The only way I can keep my garden good is by 
cultivating it. The only way we can preserve our free demo¬ 
cratic society in this day of ideological warfare is to cultivate our 
community institutions, such as the home, the church, the 
school, the voluntary cooperative agencies. 

Familiar is the saying, “Eternal vigilance is the price of lib¬ 
erty.” But we must become more familiar with another princi¬ 
ple, eternal exercise is the price of liberty. Vigilantes will not 
keep a society free and sound. We have too many of them now. 
If we are to preserve freedom of thought, more of us must do 
some straight hard thinking. If we are to preserve free enter¬ 
prise, we must be more enterprising than the communists. If we 
are to safeguard freedom of worship, we must set ourselves to 
work in our own churches and not merely sit suspiciously watch¬ 
ing other churches. 

In cultivating our communities, however, we must not think 
primarily of protecting them from the infiltration of subversive 
ideas. We should treat them as gardens for growing the seeds 
which spread peace. We are called to be peacemakers and not 
mere peacekeepers. We should use our schools daily for the 
spreading of peace and tolerance, of racial understanding and 
international good will. What immeasurable opportunities 
schoolteachers have through their classes in geography, econom¬ 
ics, history and the like to help youth comprehend the human 
situations in other countries. The local church, through its 
preaching and teaching, must keep stressing the will to peace 
and showing the ways to peace. And here, as chairman of the 
Methodist Board of World Peace for over twenty-five years, may 
I register my appreciation of the growing attention and intelli¬ 
gence being given to peace by our pastors, our general church 
boards and our local parish committees? The churches are be¬ 
coming aroused. Communities are becoming alerted. Peace 
forces are growing at the grass roots. 

And this local rootage is absolutely essential to the cultivation 
of the world community. It is high time to heed the old proverb, 
“The eyes of a fool are on the ends of the earth.” (Prov. 17:24.) 
If we look at world problems only in the large, we shall fall into 
despair. They seem too complex and baffling. Only as we see 
what the Prince of Peace can do in the close-up contacts of men 
will we keep our faith in the long-range possibilities of peace. 
Thomas Carlyle’s dictum is valid: Do the duty which lies next 
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and then the duty next to that and light will begin to break on 
the ultimate duties. By learning to keep our word as man to man 
we pave the way, and strengthen our faith, for the keeping of 
treaties between nations. By cultivating brotherly relations with 
other races and groups in our own neighborhood, we gain con¬ 
fidence and skill in the furtherance of world-wide brotherhood. 
We must guard against insulating our international efforts from 
the local community just as truly as we guard against isolating 
our local thinking from the world community. 

(d) Peace and the Pocketbook: 

Cold wars may be caused by a clash of ideologies. But hot 
wars result from economic friction. When issues touch the pock¬ 
etbook, men pull out their guns. This peace-or-war business 
touches the purse at so many points that we cannot discuss them 
adequately in our limited space. Hence we limit ourselves to a 
few axiomatic principles. 

First, modern war never pays financially. Both victor and 
vanquished are left burdened with large debts. The devastation 
wrought by a global bombing war would leave the survivors 
bankrupt—if there were any who survived. 

Second, the preservation of sound business in our own land 
is one of the surest preventives of war. The communists have 
been predicting the collapse of the free enterprise system. The 
continued health of American economy will serve to belie the 
communist prediction and will help to convince them that their 
best policy is peaceful coexistence. 

Third, the United States must not only remain strong enough 
to bear its own burden's, but it must be Christian enough to help 
“bear one another’s burdens and so fulfill the law of Christ.” 
Financial aid and technical assistance to less favored lands are 
Christian imperatives. If this help is given with no condescend¬ 
ing stoop and kept clearly free from any motivation of self- 
defense on our part, it will bless both those who give and those 
who receive. And if our technical assistance projects are strate¬ 
gically and economically planned, a little money can be made 
to go a long way. 

Fourth, trade is better than aid. Trade is the financial life¬ 
blood of nations, and we must not allow our fear to strangle 
our friends. As Mr. Ernest Weir, head of the National Steel Cor¬ 
poration, says: “Trade is a thing which cannot be restricted 
indefinitely, regardless of our wishes. With most other countries, 
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foreign trade is much more vital than it is with us. They have 
to have it to live; and their living will outweigh political con¬ 
siderations.” 3 Then the industrialist goes on to cite, as an exam¬ 
ple, that Japan will have to reestablish trade with China, and 
that western Europe is already reopening business exchange with 
Iron Curtain countries. American prohibitions of trade will 
serve to drive our friends into the enemy’s camp. Our tariff bar¬ 
riers must be studied lest we make it impossible for other free 
countries to be partners with us in organizations like NATO. 
We face competition with countries whose low living standards 
can produce cheap goods. The answer is a higher standard of 
living for all men everywhere. We cannot fence off poverty. 
We must put human values above market prices. Certainly 
American enterprise and ingenuity can find ways of profitable 
production even in freer and more open markets. We can make 
our land produce more and we should find ways of sharing our 
surplus food. The principle of reciprocal trade agreements 
should be. extended. 

Harold Stassen points the way still further. He says: 

We have a double policy. One: we must make it clear to the Soviet 
Union that if it starts a new world war it will be defeated. Two: 
we must at the same time offer the Soviet Union the alternative of 
peaceful trade. 

We shall not sell the Soviet Union war materials. We shall sell it 
peace materials. . . . Economic exchanges of humanly needed com¬ 
modities move toward peace . 4 

We heartily endorse our president’s policy as expressed by Mr. 
Stassen. Where trade does not cross boundaries, troops eventu¬ 
ally do. And when it is a choice between food and freedom, 
people choose the former. 

(e) Partners in Peace: 

The United States is not rich enough to be the perennial 
Santa Claus to the world. Nor is she strong enough to be the 
perpetual policeman of the world. But let us work and pray that 
our nation may be wise enough and good enough to be a pa¬ 
tient and persevering partner of the world. 

No nation can live to herself in today’s world. We can no 
more isolate our land from the world’s life than we can chain 
off an oyster bed from the ocean’s tides. Our only hope of sur- 

3 Quoted by William Hard in Reader’s Digest, August 1954, p. 5. 

EReader’s Digest, August 1954, p. 6. 
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vival is through collective security and a “cooperative peace,” to 
use President Eisenhower’s phrase. 

Recently at a small dinner where Dag Hammarskjold, Secre¬ 
tary-General of the U.N., was guest of honor, I took occasion to 
assure him that the vast majority of Americans were supporting 
his great organization. In reply, Mr. Hammarskjold said that he 
hoped Americans would support the U.N. where it is right and 
criticize it where it is wrong. Thus modestly he admitted that 
the U.N. is far from perfect. But if we wait for perfect instru¬ 
ments of international cooperation, we shall be paralyzed by 
perfectionism. 

Since the United Nations is to be treated in the next chapter 
by a far more competent authority than myself, suffice it to 
stress heue merely the importance of arousing for it a better 
informed and more widespread support. Some parishes have a 
special committee to keep the church members currently up-to- 
date with U.N. proceedings. The Methodist Board of World 
Peace now maintains an office near the U.N. and our Executive 
Secretary, Dr. Charles Boss, renders valuable service as a liaison 
officer in acquainting visiting church groups with the work of 
its vast organization. 

In our efforts to improve the U.N., we should be studying 
the principles and goals of the World Federalists. The ultimate 
substitute for international anarchy is the development of the 
U.N. into some form of federal union based on just and enforce¬ 
able law designed to prevent international lawlessness, and to 
preserve for each nation its domestic internal sovereignty. 

And certainly in a world as fluid and changing as ours, we 
should not now declare dogmatically that we will withdraw from 
the U.N. if Red China should be voted in at some future date. 
Less than ten years ago at Potsdam we announced our deter¬ 
mination to keep Germany disarmed for a generation. Our dip¬ 
lomats are disinclined now to be bound by the declarations of 
Potsdam. Firmness of principle can be maintained along with 
flexibility of method. 



Conclusion: Faith in the Future 


in the days of the crusades, the Christians of Western Europe 
believed that they could not live in the same world with the 
Moslems. But today they do! In the time of the Spanish Inquisi¬ 
tion, the orthodox Roman Catholics were convinced they could 
not coexist with the heretical Protestants. But today they do! 
In the light of history why then should we conclude that we 
cannot live in the same world with the Soviet Communists? 

After visiting Russia I am convinced that communism has 
a flaw which will work its own doom. Their organization is 
based on regimentation. You can regiment people upward but 
not downward! If communism should succeed economically, its 
principles will fail politically. I have such confidence in Chris¬ 
tian principles of cooperation that I have no fear for the future 
in the free and open arena of the world’s mind and markets. 

We are not seeking or expecting a Utopia, without struggle 
between economic, cultural, political and national groups. 
Change is the one inevitable factor with which we must deal. 
As Charles Boss says, peace must be viewed as peaceful change. 
The pacific methods of change are possible through research, 
education and organization. World peace to succeed requires 
constant cultivation with reference to facts as they were, as they 
are, and as they may become through change. The Christian 
nations have already made significant strides. Religious forces 
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must foster and sustain the faith and mutual understanding to 
persevere in the pursuit of peace. 

A statement made by a distinguished American about a cen¬ 
tury ago keeps coming back to me with increasing force. Here 
it is: “I take great comfort in God because I do not believe 
God would have allowed man to get at the matchbox of this 
universe if he had not known that the framework of it is 
fireproof. ,, 

The author of those words did not know about atomic fission 
and hydrogen bombs. He was thinking of the ultimate values 
on which our universe rests. We call them ultimate because 
we cannot get behind them or beyond them. They are three: 
Beauty, Truth, and Goodness. 

Think how war ravages Beauty. The devastation of Europe’s 
art and architecture during the last war brings tears to the eyes 
of the beholder. Yet beauty goes on. There is more interest in 
the fine arts today than ever before. When Napoleon was bom¬ 
barding Vienna, Beethoven lived in that city. Right during the 
bombardment, Beethoven composed his opera “Fidelio.” Na¬ 
poleon’s guns are silenced but Beethoven’s opera is still being 
produced. Beauty defies war’s destruction. 

And consider how Truth is prostituted. So false was the 
propaganda put out in the last war that the period was called 
“The Great Age of Lies.” Yet the GI’s returned to crowd our 
colleges in the pursuit of Truth. “Truth crushed to earth will 
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rise again.” Albert Schweitzer says that this is his most basic 
reason for believing the human race will not commit suicide. 
Truth goes on. 

And as for Goodness, war crucifies virtue. War brings all the 
vices in its train. But goodness was crucified nineteen centuries 
ago, and it had a Resurrection. It always does! 

Yes, the ultimate values, Beauty, Truth, and Goodness are 
fireproof and bombproof. Why? Because they are of God. And 
“Blessed are the peacemakers for they shall be called the chil¬ 
dren of God.” If, as children of God, we keep hold of the values 
of God, we shall say with him who wore the whole armor of 
God, “Now abideth faith, hope, love, these three, and the 
greatest of these is love.” The Prince of Peace will eventually 
win. He is Christ, the Hope of the World. 





THE UNITED NATIONS 

By O. Frederick Nolde 


the united nations was not the sudden brain child of a states¬ 
man. It took longer to conceive and be born than do the chil¬ 
dren of men, and was indeed conceived more in agony than 
love. Even before Pearl Harbor the world knew from fearful 
experience the horror of modern warfare and its threat to all 
that they held dear. It was in this darkness that, in August 1941, 
the Declaration of the Atlantic Charter shed a ray of light—so 
much so indeed that six months later 26 nations together sub¬ 
scribed to its terms. A more specific commitment was made in 
October 1943 when the United States, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, and France agreed to 
establish “at the earliest practicable date a general international 
organization, based on the principle of the sovereign equality 
of all peace loving states, and open to membership to all such 
states, large and small, for the maintenance of international 
peace and security.” This promise was fulfilled on June 26, 1945 
when 50 nations signed the Charter of the United Nations at 
San Francisco. 




The Birth of the United Nations 

it is no surprise that men everywhere—and certainly women 
—hailed the birth of United Nations with deep thankfulness 
and high hopes. The war was over, but only so recently that 
what are now its scars were still open wounds. Men of good 
will had always dreamed of a world of nations living together 
in a peace based upon freedom and justice. The churches in 
many lands had prayed, “Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” It seemed now that either from idealism or stark 
realism, and often from both, virtually the whole world was at 
one in 1945 when the preamble of the U.N. charter declared: 

We the Peoples of the United Nations Determined 
to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war. which twice 
in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 
to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men and women 
and of nations large and small, and 

to establish conditions under which justice and respect for the obli¬ 
gations arising from treaties and other sources of international law 
can be maintained, and 

to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger 
freedom. 

And for These Ends 

to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one another as 
good neighbors, and 

to unite our strength to maintain international peace and security, 
and 
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to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution of 
methods, that armed force shall not be used, save in the common 
interest, and 

to employ international machinery for the promotion of the eco¬ 
nomic and social advancement of all peoples. 

Have Resolved to Combine Our Efforts to Accomplish These 
Aims. 

The author gratefully acknowledges the assistance of Dr. Richard M. Fagley 
and Dr. El fan Rees in the preparation of this chapter. 



Misunderstanding and Frustration 

even at san Francisco there were of course the pessimistic, 
the cautious and the cynical—those who remembered the League 
of Nations and its failure. Their voices were lost, however, in 
the chorus of hope. The League had failed, men said, because 
the United States was not in it. The United Nations must suc¬ 
ceed because the United States is a member. History is unlikely 
to justify either assumption. 

Eight years have gone by—years in which hopes have been 
frustrated and what was almost the naivete of San Francisco 
has turned to fear and suspicion. We have not ‘saved succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war.’ We have not ‘practiced 
tolerance’ nor learned ‘to live together.’ We have not ‘com¬ 
bined our efforts to accomplish these aims.’ Whether this is the 
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time for reappraisal or not, a reappraisal of United Nations is 
going on in the press, and in the hearts and minds of bewildered 
men and women. 

It is certain that far more people have heard of the United 
Nations in 1954 than in 1945, but it is equally certain that in 
1954 they hear and read and speak far more inaccurate nonsense 
about it than was conceivable in 1945. 

Journeying to United Nations Headquarters in a taxi is a 
disheartening business. There was a time when one had to 
explain where it was. Today it takes all one’s patience to explain 
what it is not. The time has surely come, after eight years of 
growing confusion, to seek to explain dispassionately what it 
really is. Since reappraisal is going on, it must be informed and 
balanced reappraisal or we may lose everything in a wave of 
prejudice and disillusionment. Upon no one does the responsi¬ 
bility for this rest more heavily than upon Christians who com¬ 
mitted themselves so positively to the Charter and the Or¬ 
ganization. 

The negative approach with the emphasis on what United 
Nations is not and was never intended to be is in one sense an 
unprofitable but, in these days of confusion, a necessary start¬ 
ing point. 

The United Nations is not world government in disguise. 
No member nation surrenders its sovereign rights on any issue, 
except by the will of its own people. The United Nations is 
not dominated by the Soviet powers. On the contrary, the 
average voting strength for Russian proposals is five out of a 
possible sixty. The Soviets have been outvoted on every major 
issue. Necessary as this negative is in America, we must also 
remember that Europe and Asia sometimes need the comple¬ 
mentary assurance that neither is the United Nations dominated 
by the United States. In the General Assembly, every member 
nation has the equal authority and the equal responsibility of 
a single vote. Most member nations on some issue or another 
find themselves with the minority. 

The United Nations cannot declare war. It can define ag¬ 
gression and identify the aggressor. What happens thereafter 
is for member nations to decide for themselves. The United 
Nations has no army and no power to dispose of any nation’s 
armed forces. The United Nations is not extravagantly expen¬ 
sive, and the United States is not paying the whole cost. The 
annual budget of the United Nations may be computed at an 
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amount smaller than the cost of one battleship, and the United 
States’ share is less than the cost of one destroyer. 

That such erroneous views call for correction is perhaps little 
more than evidence of the great need for fundamental educa¬ 
tion about United Nations. Whether this be so or not, it is 
alarming to discover in what places some or all of these views 
persist and what unexpected people are in need of such funda¬ 
mental education. 

An issue of even greater concern for the churches is that of 
the growing misunderstanding and disillusionment among 
those who have always supported the United Nations and still 
cling to it even though with fading hopes. Ambassador Lodge 
has suggested that the United Nations has been “oversold” to 
the American people. It is not contradictory to suggest that it 
may also have been overbought by them. Current disillusion¬ 
ment is as much a reaction from our own optimism as from 
that of others. 

It was false to assume that the absence of the United States 
was the fatal flaw in the League of Nations and that this, recti¬ 
fied at San Francisco, would make all things well. 

A more fundamental difference between the League of Na¬ 
tions and the United Nations is that the League was set up to 
perpetuate a bad peace—that of Versailles—while the United 
Nations was set up to ensure a better peace than that envisaged 
at Potsdam. 

It was false, as things have turned out, and perhaps unjusti¬ 
fied, to expect the Great Powers to hold together as firmly in 
peace time as they did in face of the Axis threat. Even families 
are more closely knit in adversity. 

It is evident now that we did not understand sufficiently what 
the United Nations could be and what it could not be, what 
it could be expected to do and what it could not be expected 
to do. It is even more evident that the time has come for us to 
be much clearer in our minds on these issues and much more 
realistic in our expectations and judgments. 



The United Nations in a Divided World 


it may be well for us to begin our positive reappraisal with 
a restatement of a few simple but almost forgotten facts. The 
most obvious and the most important is that the United Nations 
is an international organization and not a supranational au¬ 
thority. It can never be more than the sum of its parts. It is an 
instrument to achieve the common will of its members. When 
they are agreed, it can work and it does work. When they are 
disloyal to the Charter or deeply divided on policy, they strip 
the instrument of much of its capacity and power. 

A second vital fact is that many of the frustrations of these 
eight years have occurred outside the United Nations and the 
United Nations itself has suffered gravely because of them. The 
United Nations was to ensure a better world peace than Pots¬ 
dam could initiate, and yet the powers concerned have not yet 
reached even tentative agreement on Peace Treaties for Ger¬ 
many and for Austria. It was to bring a comity of nations, but 
a cold war has laid hold upon it and iron curtains have darkened 
the vision. It was to be all-inclusive, and yet more than twenty 
nations are still denied their rightful place in its councils. 

The environment of a child fundamentally affects and in¬ 
fluences its development. The United Nations is young and its 
progress cannot justly be assessed except in relation to the en¬ 
vironment of its early struggle for existence. 
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It would be equally wrong, however, to see all the faults in 
the environment and not to see the effects of world environment 
upon the working of the organization. The United Nations has 
failed at times not only where failure was inevitable, but also 
where achievement should not have been impossible if the mem¬ 
bers had been able to work cooperatively. 

The United Nations has failed to end the cold war and has 
so far been more a mirror reflecting the deep division of the 
world than a means of bridging the chasm. The United Na¬ 
tions has failed to implement its pledge to collective security. It 
has failed “to register even modest progress towards agreement” 
on disarmament. 

These are facts and issues that we must face. As we look at 
them—at their magnitude and complexity—should we not fairly 
consider whether we have not asked too much of the United 
Nations too soon in a world of tensions that its founders did 
not anticipate and the young organization could not forestall? 
A fair reassessment begins indeed to suggest that the United 
Nations is and always must be a mirror reflecting the world 
which it was set up to serve. It is as yet but an instrument of 
change and is only beginning to provide the dynamic of change. 
As the world changes for better or for worse, so will the United 
Nations. Can we indeed blame a mirror for what it reflects? 
The Secretary General of the United Nations defines the di¬ 
lemma admirably when he writes in an introduction to the 
Ninth Annual Report in 1954: 

At present the Organization is severely handicapped by the fact 
that it has to function in a world where the necessity of coexistence 
is as yet not fully recognized. But this is in itself an additional and 
compelling reason for doing everything possible to strengthen the 
United Nations. The increasing danger of destruction will sooner 
or later force us out of a system of balance of power into a system 
of true and universal international cooperation. 



Christian Contribution to a 
Healthy Environment 

since the world environment with its sharp divisions makes 
an inescapable impact upon the United Nations and is in large 
measure responsible for present weaknesses or failures, it is 
important for Christians to see what they can do to promote a 
better atmosphere in which the United Nations can go about 
its business. The Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches meeting at Evanston, August 15-31, 1954, addressed 
itself to the problem in this fashion: 

The Assembly believes that an international order conformed to 
the will of God and established in His peace can be achieved only 
through the reconciliation which Christ makes possible. . . . From 
this it follows that the first responsibility of Christians is to live and 
work for the reconciliation of men to God and, therefore, as indi¬ 
viduals and nations, to one another. Endeavors to secure that na¬ 
tions shall live together in peace on any basis less fundamental than 
this are always precarious; at any moment they may prove to be but 
frail expedients in a world which has not yet become subject to the 
power of the Cross. 

Nevertheless, the preservation even of these “frail expedients,” in 
a world where Christ’s reign is not yet acknowledged, is morally im¬ 
perative as a minimum condition of international order. Today 
there is urgent need for this moral imperative to be recognized and 
acknowledged. ... A current political definition of such endeavors 
is “coexistence.” We avoid the use of this term because of its un- 
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happy historical significance and some of its current political impli¬ 
cations. “Coexistence” as conceived by Christians cannot imply any 
willingness to disguise from themselves or others the vast difference 
which lies between the search for an international order based on 
belief in Christ and His reconciling work, and the pursuit of aims 
which repudiate the Christian revelation. There can be no abandon¬ 
ment of the right to assert this fundamental difference and the faith 
on which it rests. 

We stand against submission to, engulfment by, or appeasement 
of totalitarian tyranny and aggression. We also stand against the 
exploitation of any people by economic monopoly or political im¬ 
perialism. In the world community we must stand for the freedom 
of all people to know the truth which makes men free and for the 
basic civil liberties of all people to struggle for a higher freedom. 

Christians claim the right to propagate their faith, by proclama¬ 
tion and persuasion, by example and suffering, just as they uphold 
the same right for others. Nevertheless, conflicts of conviction about 
the origin and destiny of man have long existed within societies es¬ 
sentially peaceful, and Christians must continue to condemn totali¬ 
tarianism as false in doctrine and dangerous in practice. They will 
be no less firm in continuing to oppose atheistic materialism. Yet 
however deep the conflict may be it is not necessarily an insuperable 
bar to living together in a divided world. The same may be said of 
methods of political and economic organization, whether they be 
democratic or dictatorial. 

Such living together does, however, require that certain minimum 
conditions be met on both sides. . . . This limited form of living 
together can only be a transitional stage or a point of departure. It 
must move, through untiring endeavor, beyond these minimum re¬ 
quirements into an order of genuine cooperation. The first move 
into such an order must surely be in the direction of peaceful com¬ 
petition with growing cooperation. This order will be facilitated 
and reinforced through the free exchange of persons, culture, in¬ 
formation and goods; through common undertakings for relief and 
human welfare and through the growth of United Nations as an in¬ 
strument for peaceful change. Christians must go still further. They 
must promote the reconciliation of the nations; they must work for 
the establishment of justice based on a rule of law, so that a respon¬ 
sible society, grounded in truth, may be possible. 
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Common Action for Peace, Justice and 
Human Welfare 


in spite of recognized weaknesses and failures, so largely at¬ 
tributable to the environment of a divided world, the United 
Nations already has to its credit a record of strength and achieve¬ 
ment. Its tasks are primarily to keep peace or to make it, to 
promote justice, and to develop and harmonize common action 
for human welfare. 

We acknowledge with profound thanksgiving that there is 
no open war raging in September 1954. The cold war has not 
flared into world-wide conflict. While a system of collective 
security has not been developed and progress toward disarma¬ 
ment thus far proved impossible, collective action was taken in 
the case of Korea, and both there and in Indo-China an armi¬ 
stice has been effected. As a direct result of United Nations 
assistance there exists the possibility of settlements by peaceful 
means in Kashmir and Palestine. The United Nations played a 
vital role in effecting the evacuation of Soviet troops from Iran 
and in bringing peace to Indonesia as the forerunner of its 
independence. The General Assembly in its resolution Uniting 
for Peace has provided a method of action to cope with threats 
to the peace if agreement in the Security Council is impossible 
and the United Nations Peace Observation Commission—a plan 
originally conceived by the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs—is available as an aid to deter aggression. 
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Only history can judge the extent to which the United Na¬ 
tions has actually been responsible for these undoubted achieve¬ 
ments. But it is not idle speculation to wonder where we would 
be today if, in nine years of mounting armaments and fear, 
there had been no United Nations and its forum for agreement 
and disagreement, for charge and counter charge, and ultimately 
for conciliation and compromise. President Eisenhower was not 
being rhetorical when he asked, “Who knows what could have 
happened in these past years of strain and struggle if we had not 
had the United Nations?” 

Meanwhile the promotion of justice has not been neglected, 
although the considerable achievements in that field are not 
too well known and not much the concern of the headline 
reader or the headlong critic. For example, member govern¬ 
ments recognize the principle that the interests of the people 
in non-self-governing territories are paramount and accept as 
a sacred trust the obligation to promote to the utmost their 
well-being. The United Nations provides international over¬ 
sight of Trust Territories, and in its hearings of complaints, if 
it cannot itself grant justice, it courageously defines the ways of 
justice, even for those who will not see. As in the case of Libya, 
the United Nations moves patiently but insistently towards the 
goal of independence or self-government, as the best interests 
of any people within the family of nations may dictate. 

The United Nations, and only the United Nations, could 
have the authority and the vision to draft, adopt and proclaim 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. It is on this issue 
that the cynics have been most critical of the contrast between 
United Nations’ enthusiastic adoption of a Declaration which 
primarily sets a standard and its delays and frustrations in pro¬ 
ducing Covenants which would be binding. Yet surely in the 
United Nations “Man’s aim must exceed his grasp; or what’s a 
heaven for?” The Declaration has enormous intrinsic value as 
a standard by which nations judge themselves and by which 
they are judged. It is perhaps even more important that it 
should have been proclaimed at a time in history when so many 
peoples were achieving independence and drafting their own 
constitutions. Many of these constitutions are much the better 
because of the goal set before their makers. Meanwhile, turning 
its attention to other but related fields, the United Nations has 
adopted Conventions on Genocide and on the Political Rights 
of Women. They may not mean much to the American, but the 
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one has provided a recourse of appeal for minorities in many 
nations and the other has opened new horizons of political op¬ 
portunity and responsibility to millions of women. 

A third major task of the United Nations is to develop and 
harmonize action for human welfare. In this particular field the 
efforts, the intentions, and often the achievements of the United 
Nations have been such that even the hopes of San Francisco 
do not seem to be misplaced. 

There has surely been no time in history when the tragedy 
of world-wide human need and misery has evoked so genuine 
and generous an international response as we have seen in the 
last decade. There has been no time when the spectacle of 
“Plenty for the Few and Poverty for the Many” has lain so 
uneasily upon the world’s conscience. Indeed, this is probably 
the first time that there has been discernible a world conscience 
about being one’s brother’s keeper. 

It is difficult to say whether this has happened because of the 
United Nations or whether United Nations’ achievements but 
reflect this new mood. Most probably it has been a two-way 
process. What is certain is that wherever men suffer, either as 
a result of natural disaster or of man’s inhumanity to man, the 
United Nations has been there to help to the limit of its re¬ 
sources. It is surely for this reason that the United Nations is 
better known, better understood and better trusted by the 
hungry and outcast, by the diseased and illiterate in far corners 
of the earth than it is in many sophisticated American commu¬ 
nities. Initials such as UNICEF, UNKRA, UNRWAPRNE, 
which have to be spelled out in America, and sometimes even 
in the United Nations itself, mean the United Nations to those 
whom these agencies serve. 

UNICEF—the U.N. International Children’s Emergency Fund 
—is perhaps the most widely known and appreciated. It is elo¬ 
quent testimony to its great service to mothers and children that 
the Eighth General Assembly decided by a uniquely unanimous 
vote to perpetuate indefinitely what had been a temporary 
emergency organization. Too many people, including bene¬ 
ficiaries, have forgotten UNRRA—U.N. Relief and Rehabilita¬ 
tion Agency—but time cannot dim in history what it did to 
prevent starvation and epidemic in the anxious times before 
the first post-war harvests. IRO—the International Refugee Or¬ 
ganization—was liquidated far too soon but it can rest on its 
laurels for having maintained and resettled more than a mil- 
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lion Displaced Persons. UNKRA—U.N. Korean Reconstruction 
Agency—is to the homeless and destitute of Korea what 
UNRWAPRNE—U.N. Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East—is to more than 800,000 Arab ref¬ 
ugees from Palestine now in their sixth year in refugee camps. 
It is indeed one of the most heartening features of the United 
Nations that despite its failure to solve the Palestine problem, 
and with it the Arab refugee problem, it has never been tempted 
to visit its frustration upon the innocent victims of this tragedy. 
UNRWAPRNE’s work of relief goes on whatever the fate of 
conciliation. 

The Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees is an almost classic example of the strength and the 
weakness of the United Nations. The establishment of the Office 
in 1950 and its extension for five years in 1953 were never seri¬ 
ously in doubt. It was clear that, by an overwhelming majority, 
the United Nations recognized and accepted its responsibility 
for refugees and their needs. It is certainly clear to the refugees 
themselves. Subsequent events have not altogether given effect 
to these promises. The United Nations Refugee Emergency 
Fund, the only alternative to starvation for many refugees, is 
grievously undersubscribed. The High Commissioner’s request 
for modest funds for solution by integration have had, initially, 
a cold reception. The United Nations is being criticized for the 
inadequacy of its provision for refugees, but the fault is not the 
organization’s. Here again the United Nations is no more than 
the sum of its parts. The Peoples Democracies consistently vote 
against any provision for refugees. Despite this the United Na¬ 
tions has established the machinery for their care. If the machine 
cannot work for lack of resources, the blame lies not with the 
Soviet position which was defeated, not with United Nations 
which is ready to act, but with powerful member nations which 
will not implement decisions for which the majority voted. 
There is not much point in buying an automobile if you refuse 
to buy the necessary gasoline. 

Notwithstanding obvious inadequacies, the work of these 
agencies offers the best tale there has yet been to tell of interna¬ 
tional good will and charity in an area where one party gives 
and the other receives. Nations have helped other nations and 
peoples in distress before. The notable facts in this particular 
United Nations program are its comprehensiveness and its lack 
of ulterior motive. 



In another area of common action for human welfare, the 
United Nations has evolved a program, not of give and take, but 
of common sharing of individual gifts. The Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance is a cooperative enterprise in which all 
the members are benefactors and all are beneficiaries. The un¬ 
derdeveloped countries so much in need of technical and scien¬ 
tific help have shown that they have other qualities which are 
needed in the pool. Also the countries of intermediate develop¬ 
ment have proved that they are at times better suited to give 
practical help than are countries more advanced. During 1953, 
a total of 96 underdeveloped countries and territories received 
technical assistance under the Expanded Program either in the 
form of experts’ services or grants of fellowships, or both. Sixty- 
seven of these 96 not only were recipient countries, but were 
able to provide under the accepted program technical services 
lacking in other countries, as well as host facilities for fellows. 
An additional nine of these countries while not contributing 
personnel or facilities did contribute to the central fund from 
which the program is financed, making a total of 76 countries 
reciprocating the aid given them during the year. 

The romance of this program lies here. “Jules Verne himself,” 
says a United Nations Report, “would find it hard to imagine 
that technical assistance could mean that a Haitian coffee spe¬ 
cialist went to help Ethiopians to establish a new industry, that 
an Icelandic marine engineer was invited to give advice in 
Ceylon, that the new nation Libya, so dependent upon agricul¬ 
ture, borrowed a man from Rhodesia because his training could 
assist it to set up its first department of agricultural statistics.” 

The technical competence of the Program depends not only 
on the U.N. Technical Assistance Board and Administration, 
but in large measure on the part that is played by the Specialized 
Agencies of the United Nations. No previous reference has here 
been made to the Specialized Agencies simply because each mer¬ 
its and requires a chapter to itself. No true assessment of the posi¬ 
tive achievements of the United Nations is possible, however, 
without a knowledge and understanding of the astonishing work 
of the International Labor Organization, the World Health 
Organization, the Food and Agriculture Organization, and 
UNESCO (U.N. Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza¬ 
tion). In their special fields they are the United Nations in ac¬ 
tion and they are an obvious answer, and a telling one, to the 
charge that the United Nations only talks. The Agencies have 
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produced an international corpus of specialized knowledge and 
an international corps of specialists such as have never been 
available to the world before. The availability of their personnel 
and expertness within the Expanded Program of Technical As¬ 
sistance is in a very real sense what makes it a program. More 
countries have pledged more money to maintain the Program 
than ever before, but so great is the need and the demand for it 
that total financial resources continue to be far from sufficient. 
Readers will have realized how similar this Program is to what 
was called Point IV in the United States. There are also differ¬ 
ences that could be emphasized. The essence of the United Na¬ 
tions Program is that it is not one-way giving, and this may be 
the essential answer to the problem of international sharing in 
a world of proud nations. 



The United Nations Must Grow 

so far we have sought not merely to refute unfounded charges 
against the United Nations, but to recognize its failures and 
review its achievements. In a careful balance of the facts it does 
not seem a prejudiced reappraisal to conclude not only that the 
achievements of the United Nations in its brief history more 
than justify its existence, but that its admitted failures call for 
its strengthening. It is in any case axiomatic that the young 
must grow if they are to live healthily and usefully—and the 
United Nations is very young. No international organization 
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can survive and serve in a world that is dangerously dynamic—a 
world that encompasses the new dimension of nuclear fission 
arid the accelerating revolution among the underdeveloped and 
non-self-governing peoples—unless it grows in strength itself. 
Where, then, are the sources of growing strength? The answer 
will not necessarily be found in new ideas and resolutions. 
There is much that can be achieved by reform and reaffirmation. 

It is obvious now that the United Nations will never fully 
work until there is a generally recognized and accepted inter¬ 
national ethos, or standard of conduct. Nations must acquire 
and must adhere to such minimal standards of international be¬ 
havior as will insure that commitments entered into will be 
honored and that the developing principles of international law 
will be observed. Without this, attempts at living together in a 
divided world will be futile and fruitless. The United Nations 
can be strengthened by a new and realistic approach to the prob¬ 
lem of membership so that ludicrous anomalies of representa¬ 
tion and lack of it can be resolved. For this, the United Nations 
must become the place where nations live together even in dis¬ 
harmony. Moreover, the United Nations can be strengthened if 
greater rather than less use is made of its good offices in concilia¬ 
tion or negotiation. As stated in the Ninth Report of the United 
Nations Secretary-General: 

Developments outside the organizational framework of the UN, 
but inside its sphere of interest, do give rise to certain problems 
which require serious consideration. ... To fail to use the UN ma¬ 
chinery on those matters for which governments have given to the 
Organization a special or primary responsibility under the Charter, 
or to improvise other arrangements without overriding practical and 
political reasons—to act thus may tend to weaken the position of the 
Organization and to reduce its influence and effectiveness, even 
when the ultimate purpose which it is intended to serve is a United 
Nations purpose. 

The United Nations can be strengthened if member govern¬ 
ments who approve its great economic and humanitarian pro¬ 
grams give greater and more long-term support to them. 

The debate is on as to whether the United Nations cannot be 
strengthened by a revision of its Charter. There are obviously 
two sides to the question. One may wonder, however, whether 
tinkering with a comparatively new engine is the best way to 
solve the problem of unexpectedly bad roads! It is at least pos¬ 
sible that a search for perfection in the Charter, at this time, may 
distract attention from that unhappy environment which in- 
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hibits the implementation of the Charter as it is. Revision may 
also, unconsciously or deliberately, lose the good that we have 
in a vain search for something better. 

The Fourth National Study Conference on the Churches and 
World Order convened by the National Council of Churches 
has reflected on this issue wisely and moderately: 

Christians and other men of good will should be alert to oppor¬ 
tunities for improving the United Nations through Charter revision. 
At the same time it is important to be equally alert to the dangers 
of premature efforts of Charter revision for which the essential pre¬ 
conditions of mutual confidence and common interest have not been 
established. 

Basically, however, these are issues that will be settled by gov¬ 
ernments, more particularly as legislatures are not especially 
aware of any strong popular sentiment for strengthening the 
United Nations. There, in many ways, is a crucial problem. The 
United Nations can be strengthened by a new hope and a more 
valid faith in the hearts and minds of “We the People/’ It is 
perhaps the Organization’s greatest source of weakness at the 
moment that, even though it may still attract their hopes, it 
lacks the determined support of ordinary people. This is the 
real point at which the churches must face the issue. They did 
so much in so many countries, and at the level of the people, 
to bring this Organization into being. They bear a correspond¬ 
ing responsibility not merely for its defense but for its strength¬ 
ening in these critical days. The world situation asks more, in¬ 
finitely more, of the United Nations in 1954 than it did in 1945. 
Can “We the People,’’ more particularly, “We the People of 
God” give it less? 
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A Christian Movement for Peace with 
Freedom and Justice 


the last ten years or more have witnessed the development in 
our churches of a sense of responsibility for and in international 
affairs that is surely unsurpassed in Protestant history. This re¬ 
sponsibility, moreover, has been accepted, as it should be, in 
three ways—ecumenically, as through The World Council of 
Churches and The International Missionary Council; intercon- 
fessionally in a national setting, as through The National Coun¬ 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A.; and confessionally 
as through The Methodist Church and other churches. They are 
ways that are essential and complementary to one another. Ex¬ 
perience seems to have proved that the churches can best influ¬ 
ence international affairs and the United Nations by what might 
be termed an ecumenical thrust. That a single voice can speak 
for so many churches from so many nations makes an impression 
that no chorus of voices, even as they sing the same song, can 
achieve. The impact of international disorder on men and na¬ 
tions brings it inescapably under the judgment of Christ, and 
there must be Christian opinion and moral judgment on the 
patterns and policies of world behavior. The new realization 
of this in the churches has produced a new instrument for Chris¬ 
tian action in behalf of peace and justice at the international 
level—the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs. 

The Commission, formally established in 1948 as the joint 
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agent of the International Missionary Council and the World 
Council of Churches, is indeed the first instrument through 
which the Protestant, Anglican, and Eastern Orthodox Churches 
can take interconfessional, international action at the interna¬ 
tional level. It is related by consultative status to the United 
Nations and, in its short life, has already acquired a new corpus 
of experience which has become the working basis of its policy 
and action. Its guiding principles are: 

1. The Gospel has meaning for relations between peoples and na¬ 
tions but without technical skill this meaning cannot be ap¬ 
plied. The effort to prevent war, for example, is a technical 
problem and it is not enough merely to say “we want peace/’ 

2. Periodic conferences have value in seeking to discern God's 
will and shaping policy, but an effective program must operate 
on a day-to-day basis. The issues of war and peace do not ac¬ 
commodate themselves to the calendar of church conferences. 

3 . Resolutions and statements by churches have political effect 
only when they are directed to the time and place where inter¬ 
national decisions are made. 

4. For an effective testimony to the world of nations the churches 
need a specialized organization supported by an educated con¬ 
stituency with an enlightened conscience. 

5. The churches, as they offer their testimony, must avoid any po¬ 
litical entanglement which would compromise the independ¬ 
ence of the churches’ witness. 

But again, the United Nations is only the sum of its parts and 
those parts are national governments responsible to their people 
and, in the free world, sensitive to the opinion of their electo¬ 
rate. While special circumstances could call for it, an approach 
to a national government by an ecumenical body is generally 
unnecessary and frequently inadvisable. While the international 
policy of the United States is the concern of all churches every¬ 
where, it is the business of the American churches. In this set¬ 
ting, too, the united approach has proved its efficacy. 

The watchfulness, the expertness, and the courage of the De¬ 
partment of International Justice and Goodwill of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. are not only a 
source of wisdom to American policy makers, but a stirring wit¬ 
ness by the American churches and an inspiration to the 
churches of other lands. Even this, however, is not enough. The 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs draws 
much of its strength and the bases for its policy from National 
Councils and their appropriate Departments. The National 
Councils in turn can only be the sum of their parts—the mem- 
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ber churches. Without confessionally organized education, dis¬ 
cussion and expression of opinion, they can so soon become 
sterile and unrepresentative. 

The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs’ 
problem is that its access to the United Nations is easier than its 
access to the churches and their parishes. It rarely gets further in 
its conversations with the churches than selected groups and de¬ 
nominational leaders. National Councils of Churches have some¬ 
what similar problems. The only sure anchors are the churches 
themselves. The Crusade for World Order of The Methodist 
Church, as well as the ongoing work under its Board of World 
Peace, is an answer and an example in this dilemma. 

As the churches go forward with increasingly concerted action 
—ecumenically, interconfessionally in a national setting, and 
confessionally—they are giving momentum to a Christian move¬ 
ment for world peace with freedom and justice. 

At the Evanston Assembly of the World Council of Churches, 
Mr. Hammarskjold, the Secretary-General of the United Na¬ 
tions, said: 

The Churches are guardians of and spokesmen for the deepest be¬ 
liefs and the loftiest dreams of men. The United Nations on the 
other hand, is an organization for continuous diplomatic negotia¬ 
tion concerning political issues, providing also for international ad¬ 
ministrative action in the economic and social fields. ... A war to 
be fought in the hearts of men can be waged by those speaking di¬ 
rectly to men. It is here that I see the great, the overwhelming task 
of the churches and of all men of good will of every creed in the 
work for peace. Their vital contribution to this work is to fight for 
an ever wider recognition of their own ideals of justice and truth. 
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PART III 

Disarmament 


BY WALTER W. VAN KIRK 





DISARMAMENT 

By Walter W. Van Kirk 


“we must keep disarmament before the nations as they seek an 
alternative to war.” So said the Methodist bishops in their Epis¬ 
copal Address to the 1952 General Conference. 

Church leaders and church assemblies in our own and other 
lands have spoken in a similar vein, and with deep conviction. 
There is scarcely a church body in the entire world that has 
not pointed to the peril of competitive armaments. 

How could it be otherwise? Behold the state of our world! 
The whole earth has become a vast arsenal. Boundary lines and 
Iron Curtains bristle with bayonets. Gold and silver are melted 
into cannon. The wealth of men’s hands is spent for military 
gadgets. Manpower is conscripted. War essentials are stock¬ 
piled. The mysteries of science are laid bare in the search for 
new and deadlier bombs. Chemistry and physics are harnessed 
to the engines of war. The atom is put into uniform. The waste 
places of the earth are used as proving grounds for jet propelled 
rockets. The seas around us teem with battleships and subma¬ 
rines. The heavens above us throb with the motor pulsations of 
military aircraft. The far horizon is obscured by the mushroom 
clouds of atomic explosions. 
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The present race in arms comes about as close to being hell 
on earth as anything the human race has yet seen. If anyone 
doubts this let him read again the headlines of March 1, 1954. 
On that day there was exploded over the Eniwetok Atoll a ther¬ 
monuclear bomb 600 times more powerful than the atom bomb 
that destroyed Hiroshima. The writer of these words has looked 
upon the shambles of this one-time thriving city of Japan. In 
a plane placed at his disposal by General MacArthur, he flew 
over Hiroshima where, within a matter of minutes, nearly 100,- 
000 people were killed, and other thousands maimed and crip¬ 
pled for life. That was in 1945. And now, in 1954, also in the far 
Pacific, a hydrogen bomb was exploded 600 times more power¬ 
ful than the bomb that had made a graveyard of Hiroshima. 
The scientists who developed this contrivance were themselves 
unable to calculate how destructive would be the work of their 
hands. 



The Armaments Race 

eighty miles away there fell upon a Japanese tuna boat a 
cloudburst of radioactive coral dust. Twenty-three members of 
the crew suffered radiation burns. The fish were contaminated. 
There followed a food crisis in Japan. The market was glutted 
with fish but there were no buyers. Japanese housewives be- 
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sieged the hardware stores for Geiger counters. One hundred 
and seventy-six miles away from Bikini the Kwajalein Atoll 
was shaken as by an earthquake. A member of the Joint Con¬ 
gressional Atomic Energy Commission stated that the nation's 
capital and many of its suburban communities would have been 
completely destroyed had Washington, D. C. been the target of 
the H-bomb exploded over Bikini. United States Civil Defense 
Administrator, Mr. Val Petersen, contemplating the full havoc 
capable of being wrought by the H-bomb said: (New York 
Herald Tribune, March 24, 1954) “The cities are finished.” Mr. 
Petersen made a study of the possible results of a successful 
attack with modern nuclear weapons on the 67 major popula¬ 
tion centers in the United States. His conclusions were that 
22,000,000 people would be hospitalized and 9,000,000 people 
would be killed outright. “Just as a practical matter,” asked Mr. 
Petersen, “how are you going to bury 9,000,000 corpses?” 

The answer to this question had better be deferred since, in 
all likelihood, the number of corpses would be vastly multiplied 
were a successful attack made upon our cities with the bombs 
and other weapons now in the blueprint stage. The Russians, 
like ourselves, have a great variety of nuclear weapons. They are 
known to have detonated at least five nuclear devices. Of the 
first Russian explosion of a thermonuclear bomb the military 
correspondent of the New York Times, Mr. Hanson W. Bald¬ 
win, said: “The test was of a device of tremendous power and 
our air samplings of the radioactivity in the atmosphere, plus 
other data, indicated that the communists had probably fol¬ 
lowed a new and original path in their thermonuclear develop¬ 
ment. All of this demonstrates that the atomic arms race is in¬ 
creasing its tempo and that we stand now, on the eve of the 
hydrogen age, at the threshold of a new order of magnitude of 
destructiveness.” (New York Times, March 7, 1954). 

It was recently announced that a bomb with an estimated 
power of 40 megatons is soon to be tested. Moreover, consider¬ 
able progress has been made in hydrogen rockets of inter-conti¬ 
nental range. Once these hydrogen rockets are perfected the era 
of inter-continental bombing will be upon us. These guided 
missiles, with a hydrogen war head, will travel through space at 
a fantastic speed, and stride the continents as they rain upon 
the earth their destructive fire. The imagination of humans is 
incapable of grasping the widespread destruction that would be 
wrought by such weapons. 
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Nor is this all. Mr. William L. Laurence, writing in the New 
York Times of April 7, 1954, made this startling statement: 
“The new chemical compound that has revolutionized the pro¬ 
duction of the hydrogen bomb now makes it certain that the 
most dreaded weapon of all—the cobalt bomb—can be success¬ 
fully built.” And what is the cobalt bomb? According to Mr, 
Laurence, a shell of cobalt encases the fission and fusion sub¬ 
stances. “On being vaporized in the explosion,” said this mili¬ 
tary expert, “it (the cobalt bomb) is transformed into a deadly 
radioactive cloud 320 times more powerful than radium.” It 
was his view that “this cloud can travel with the prevailing 
winds over distances of thousands of miles, destroying all life in 
its path. The bomb could be exploded from a ship in the Pa¬ 
cific, for example, hundreds, even thousands of miles from the 
coast and the cloud would travel with the winds toward the 
United States West Coast and the rest of the North American 
Continent.” 

It was this kind of bomb about which the world-renowned 
physicist, Professor Albert Einstein, said in 1950: “If successful, 
radioactive poisoning of the atmosphere and hence annihila¬ 
tion of any life on earth, will have been brought within the 
range of technical possibilities.” 

It seems clear that the peoples of the world have entered the 
era of total peril. A United States Congressman stated that the 
Bikini bomb of 1954 was “out of control.” President Eisen¬ 
hower spoke of the surprise and astonishment with which the 
scientists themselves received the news of that fateful day. Many 
questions were raised in many minds. Could some future bomb 
touch off hydrogen in the air and blow up the earth? Could 
radio-activity poison the oceans? Could secondary explosions be 
touched off capable of killing whole populations? Scientists 
seem to agree that no bomb has yet been devised, or is in pros¬ 
pect, that could destroy the earth with a single blast, but they 
concede that the trend is in that direction. 

It has been shown that one of two things will happen to us, 
to all of us. We will find a way to achieve peace and world dis¬ 
armament, or we will perish. President Eisenhower, in his In¬ 
augural Address (January 20, 1953) said: “Science seems ready 
to confer upon us, as its final gift, the power to erase human 
life from this planet.” Secretary of State John Foster Dulles told 
the UN General Assembly that “there is no problem which com¬ 
pares with this central, universal problem of saving the human 
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race from extinction.” And in Russia, where the policy had 
been to shield the people from a knowledge of the catastrophic 
consequences of a war fought with nuclear weapons, it was 
publicly conceded by Premier Malenkov that “a new world war 
under contemporary conditions means the death of world 
civilization.” 

In the light of these and similar statements it is crystal clear 
that there is left on this planet no place to hide. No place at all. 
The more than two billion humans who inhabit the earth are 
bound together by the invisible ties of a common destiny. The 
churches are confronted here with tremendous moral issues. 
The sword of the spirit is the instrument through which Chris¬ 
tians would achieve world justice and peace, not swords of steel, 
nor atomic and hydrogen bombs, nor any of the tools of war 
rolling off the assembly lines of the Great Powers. That is why 
the churches must speak their minds. To remain silent in this 
solemn hour would be a sin against Almighty God. But the 
churches are not remaining silent. They are speaking out with 
a clear, strong voice. 


The Churches and Disarmament 

repercussions of the hydrogen bomb that blasted an island 
out of the Pacific Ocean, have been heard in the assembly halls 
of many denominations and interchurch organizations. Seldom 
have the churches been so aroused. In the United States, many of 
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the Annual Conferences of The Methodist Church have made 
headlines with their protests against the suicidal course of the 
nations in developing weapons of nuclear fission. The Presby¬ 
terian Church in the U.S.A. called upon the United States “to 
seek continually the views of other nations in the development 
of its policy regarding the possible use of hydrogen and atomic 
bombs and to refrain from unilateral decisions which would 
be based upon a policy of ‘massive retaliation' through the use 
of instruments of mass extermination." The American Baptist 
Convention petitioned the United States and other nations to 
refrain from further hydrogen bomb tests that endangered hu¬ 
man life. 

The General Council of the Congregational Christian Churches 
urged the United States to persist in its determination not to 
initiate hydrogen warfare, and repudiated careless statements by 
public figures urging the use of the hydrogen or the atomic bomb 
in current international disputes. The General Department of 
United Church Women of the National Council of Churches 
requested the United States to “avoid unilateral decision to use 
atomic, hydrogen, cobalt or other weapons of mass destruction," 
and to stop such “future experiments as would endanger the lives 
or food supplies of our own or other peoples." The actions here 
cited are illustrative of the concern felt by the American churches 
respecting the moral implications of preparations for atomic 
war. 

In other lands, too, the Christian community has been thor¬ 
oughly aroused. The bishops of the Church of England, assem¬ 
bled in the Convocation of Canterbury, denounced the hydrogen 
bomb as “a grievous enlargement of the evils inherent in all war 
and a threat to the basic obligations of humanity and civiliza¬ 
tion." The British Council of Churches, representing Protes¬ 
tantism in England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, declared that 
“the consciences of men and women have been stirred and 
shocked by the terrible possibilities revealed by the hydrogen 
bomb experiments, which reinforce the urgent need for a proc¬ 
ess of general disarmament." The Australian Council of the 
World Council of Churches affirmed its conviction that “At this 
hour all nations should come together to set up an effective sys¬ 
tem of international inspection and control, so that all who 
renounce the [nuclear] weapon should be free from fear of any 
possible violation of their pact. The time is short if disaster is to 
be averted. We believe that the Western nations should take the 
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initiative, and bring forward in a way that admits of no mis¬ 
understanding, a firm and positive proposal.” The Methodist 
Conference of Great Britain urged all governments, and in par¬ 
ticular those of the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Russia, to state unequivocally that they would not initiate use of 
nuclear weapons. 

The National Christian Council of Japan declared that the 
hydrogen bomb tests at the Bikini Lagoon had “caused great ap¬ 
prehension with regard to the dreadful power of atomic energy 
and its catastrophic threat to the welfare of the entire world.” 
American churches were urged to redouble their efforts for the 
realization of international control of atomic energy and its use 
exclusively for peaceful purposes and the promotion of human 
welfare. The United Church of Christ in Japan was even more 
outspoken. “If the churches of America,” it was said, “do not 
show a definite attitude in regard to this [hydrogen bomb] prob¬ 
lem, we fear that the people of Japan will no longer give heed 
to what the missionaries sent out by the United States, preach. 
. . . We hope the American churches will strive to move the gov¬ 
ernment to discontinue immediately the atomic-hydrogen bomb 
tests, and furthermore, to prohibit such production.” It was fur¬ 
ther declared that “it is not God's will for man, who was created 
by Him, to produce and store up such weapons which have the 
power to efface all mankind.” 

In the postscript of a letter addressed to Christians in America 
by the Japanese Fellowship of Christian Professors for Peace, a 
plea is made for the immediate suspension of the production of, 
and experiments in, atomic weapons. The letter goes on to say: 
“It is not an exaggeration to say that the fate of humanity de¬ 
pends to a great extent on the conscience of the Church in 
America. We, therefore, trust and hope that you will make all 
your decisions as Christians and thereby help to accomplish the 
very purposes of God which are love, peace and good will on 
earth for all men.” A somewhat similar letter was addressed by 
these Japanese professors to their Christian friends in the Soviet 
Union. 

The Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches, held 
in Evanston, in August, 1954, in an Appeal addressed to all gov¬ 
ernments and peoples, set forth two conditions which must be 
met if catastrophe is to be avoided: the prohibition of all weap¬ 
ons of mass destruction, including atomic and hydrogen bombs, 
with provision for international inspection and control such as 
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would safeguard the security of all nations, together with the 
drastic reduction of all other armaments; the certain assurance 
that no country will engage in or support aggressive or subversive 
acts in other countries. “We are convinced,” said the World 
Council of Churches, “that peace will be impossible so long as 
the armament race continues, and so long as any nation seeks to 
extend its power by the threat or use of military force.” 

The World Council of Churches also received and commended 
to its churches the Report of the Assembly’s Section on Interna¬ 
tional Affairs. This Report declared that “the thought of all-out 
nuclear warfare is indeed horrifying. Such warfare introduces a 
new moral challenge. It has served to quicken public concern, 
and has intensified awareness of the urgency of finding means of 
prevention. War’s consequences can no longer seem remote to 
any individual; all mankind is vulnerable to a disaster from 
which there may be no escape.” 

It is gratifying that the disarmament hopes of the Protestant 
and Orthodox churches are shared, in principle, by the Roman 
Catholic Church, and by the American Jewish community. In 
1943 there was issued a Catholic, Jewish and Protestant Declara¬ 
tion on World Peace. Popularly known as the “Pattern for 
Peace,” this Declaration included the following affirmation: “An 
enduring peace requires the organization of international in¬ 
stitutions which will develop a body of international law; guar¬ 
antee the faithful fulfilment of international obligations, and 
revise them when necessary; assure collective security by drastic 
limitation and continuing control of armaments. . . .” 
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Definition of Disarmament Goals 

looking beyond these statements, and many others that might 
be cited, the call is for decisive action by the churches. Nations 
will not give up their competitive armaments just because reli¬ 
gious leaders deplore what is going on. Disarmament will not be 
achieved merely by the adoption of high sounding resolutions by 
church assemblies. Already at hand are enough ecclesiastical 
resolutions in support of disarmament to cover the halls of Con¬ 
gress and the walls of the Kremlin. This is not to decry the 
importance of churchmen saying what they think. Indeed, the 
repeated affirmation of Christian bodies in deprecation of the 
madness of a competitive militarism has sensitized the conscience 
of mankind respecting this issue. 

But more than wishful thinking, more than paper resolutions 
are required if nations are to reduce their armies, navies, and air 
forces to a police level. Christians, among others, must leave their 
ivory towers where they reflect upon the wonders of a warless 
world, and move into the highways and byways of our everyday 
life, and into the legislative chambers of their respective govern¬ 
ments and there push forward their moral crusade for peace 
and freedom. 

It is the clear responsibility of Christians to open the eyes and 
alert the minds of people everywhere to the mortal danger inhe¬ 
rent in the arms race. They must do this while it is yet day, for 
no man knows when the night of a global disaster may overtake 
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us. It is positively appalling, and no less alarming, with what 
casual detachment so many of our people read about an island of 
the sea disappearing under the impact of an atomic explosion. 
The moral perspective of many persons has been so warped, and 
their sensitivity to the things of God so corrupted, that they can 
turn their eyes without compunction of conscience from Bikini 
date lines to the comic strips in their daily newspapers. It is the 
solemn business of preachers and prophets and the devotees of 
the God of Righteousness to say to their neighbors and to their 
governments that if preparations for atomic war are not stopped, 
our planet may be reduced to dust and rubble and the people on 
it burned to ashes. 

It is no solution to say that the United States should disarm 
regardless of whether or not other nations disarm. The American 
churches, generally, do not advocate unilateral disarmament. 
They recognize that, pending acceptance by all nations of a 
trustworthy system whereby all armaments, including nuclear 
weapons, are placed under international control, it is unavoid¬ 
able that the United States should strengthen its military de¬ 
fenses. This they believe. This they have said. They cannot, in 
good conscience, call for the stripping of American defenses at 
a time when the Soviet Union is piling gun upon gun, when 
hundreds of divisions of Red soldiers are poised upon the thresh¬ 
old of Europe, when the enormous manpower of Communist 
China is being trained in the art of war, when conquest by the 
sword and by subversive infiltration has created situations of 
tension and uneasiness in many parts of the world. Disarmament, 
like so many problems with which the nations are confronted, is 
a global problem. What one nation does all nations must do, and 
simultaneously. 
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The United Nations and Disarmament 

if the race in arms is to be stopped, it will be stopped, on the 
political level, through the United Nations. It is a matter of 
great importance, therefore, that the churches understand pre¬ 
cisely what it is that the United Nations is doing in this area, and 
why. Otherwise the effort of the churches in this particular field 
will be adversely affected. 

Article 26 of the UN Charter says: “In order to promote the 
establishment and maintenance of international peace and secu¬ 
rity with the least diversion for armaments of the world’s human 
and economic resources, the Security Council shall be responsible 
for formulating plans to be submitted to the Members of the 
United Nations for the establishment of a system for the regula¬ 
tion of armaments.” 

Such was the purpose that animated the founders of the United 
Nations. The stage was set at the San Francisco Conference, in 
1945, for what promised to be an historic endeavor to release 
mankind from the crushing burden of competitive armaments. 
In 1946 the Atomic Energy Commission was established. It was 
to be the task of this Commission to work out a formula for the 
“elimination” of “weapons of mass destruction” and for the 
adaptation of the newly discovered sources of energy to peaceful 
ends. In 1947 the Commission for Conventional Armaments was 
established. It was to be the task of this Commission to seek an 
agreement respecting the relative strength of armed forces each 
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nation should maintain, and to work out an acceptable formula 
for a “reduction” of conventional arms to that level. 

Within a year following the explosion of the first atomic 
bomb, the United States submitted to the UN Atomic Energy 
Commission a plan for the international control of atomic energy 
and for the use of such energy by all nations, for peaceful pur¬ 
poses. This plan was put forward at a time when the United 
States had an acknowledged monopoly on the war potential of 
the atom. Despite the overwhelming endorsement of the Ameri¬ 
can proposals by the General Assembly, in 1948 the Soviet Union 
rejected these proposals. 

Similarly, the United States, France, and the United Kingdom 
laid before the Commission for Conventional Armaments a plan 
for the disclosure and verification of armed forces and arma¬ 
ments. It was hoped that through such procedures mutual con¬ 
fidence would be generated making possible a program of 
guaranteed disarmament. The General Assembly, again by an 
overwhelming vote, approved the principles embodied in the 
plan of the Western powers. And again, the Soviet Union said 
“No.” 

In an effort to break this impasse, the United States, France, 
and the United Kingdom proposed and the General Assembly 
approved (1952) the setting up of an entirely new Disarmament 
Commission. This Commission was instructed to develop com¬ 
prehensive and coordinated plans for the regulation, limitation, 
and balanced reduction of all armed forces and armaments, in¬ 
cluding atomic weapons. It was pointed out that a genuine 
system for disarmament would have to include all kinds of armed 
forces and armament, and be accepted by all nations whose mili¬ 
tary resources were such that their failure to go along would 
endanger the peace of the world. 

The Disarmament Commission, composed of the members of 
the Security Council, plus Canada, was instructed by the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly to prepare draft proposals to be embodied in a 
treaty or treaties for submission to a conference of all states, 
concerning: 

Regulation, limitation, and balanced reduction of all armed forces 
and all armaments; 

Elimination of all major weapons adaptable to mass destruction; 

Effective international control of atomic weapons adaptable to 
mass destruction; 

Effective international control of atomic energy to insure the pro- 
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hibition of atomic weapons and the use of atomic energy for peace¬ 
ful purposes; 

Progressive and continuing disclosure and verification of all armed 
forces and all armaments, including atomic, the implementation of 
such a scheme being recognized as a first and indispensable step in 
carrying out the disarmament program; 

Methods for fixing over-all limits and restrictions on all armed 
forces and armaments, and for determining the allocation within 
their respective military establishments of the permitted national 
armed forces and armaments; 

The establishment of an international control organ (or organs) 
to insure the implementation of the treaty or treaties; and 

An adequate system of safeguards to insure observance of the dis¬ 
armament program. 

With a view to facilitating the work of the newly-established 
Disarmament Commission, the United States, consistent with 
the foregoing definition of aims, formulated a paper entitled 
“Essential Principles for a Disarmament Program.” These prin¬ 
ciples and the nature of the international agreements required 
to implement them are set forth in the Department of State 
Publication 4902. They are: 

1. The goal of disarmament is not to regulate the armaments to 
be used in war, but to prevent war by relaxing the tensions and 
fears created by armaments and by making war inherently, as it 
is constitutionally under the Charter, impossible as a means of 
settling disputes between nations. 

2. To achieve this goal, all states must cooperate to establish an 
open and substantially disarmed world 

(a) in which armed forces and armaments will be reduced to 
such a point and in such a thorough fashion that no state 
will be in a condition of armed preparedness to start a war, 
and 

(b) in which no state will be in a position to undertake 
preparations for war without other states having knowledge 
of such preparations long before an offending state could 
start a war. 

3. The International agreements [necessary to progress toward 
disarmament] must bind all states to reduce their armed forces 
to levels and restrict their armaments to types and quantities 
no more or greater than may be necessary for the maintenance 
of internal order and the fulfillment of their obligations to main¬ 
tain peace and security in accordance with the Charter. 

4. These international agreements must provide a comprehensive 
and coordinate disarmament program, balanced throughout the 
process of reduction so as to avoid any disequilibrium of power 
dangerous to the peace and envisaging the progressive and con¬ 
current elimination of mass armed forces and all instruments 
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adaptable to mass destruction, including atomic and bacteriological. 

5. These international agreements must provide effective safe¬ 
guards to insure that all phases of the disarmament program are 
carried out. In particular, the elimination of atomic weapons must 
be accomplished by an effective system of international control of 
atomic energy to insure that atomic energy is used for peaceful pur¬ 
poses only. 

6. The safeguards provided in these international agreements 
must include an effective system of progressive and continuing 
disclosure and verification of all armed forces and armaments, in¬ 
cluding atomic, to achieve the open world in which alone there can 
be effective disarmament. 

It soon became apparent that the Soviet Union was not pre¬ 
pared to accept these principles as the basis for negotiation. 
Thereafter, the General Assembly, in 1953, requested the Great 
Powers to seek in private an acceptable solution. It was believed 
that there had been too much talking to the people in the gal¬ 
leries; that if the representatives of such nations as the United 
States, France, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union were 
to meet behind closed doors, some progress might be achieved. 

These private talks were held in London, in May-June 1954. 
In these talks, as subsequently pointed out by the United States 
representatives, the Western Powers reached general agreement 
on two elements of a comprehensive disarmament program which 
had never previously received extended treatment: first, the de¬ 
tailed picture of an international control organ, and second, the 
timing of the various stages of the control measures. But these 
conversations showed that the Soviet Union and the West were 
as far apart, respecting disarmament, as they had ever been. 

It is important that the people of our churches understand the 
differences between the majority proposals advanced by the 
United States, and supported by the great majority of the mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations, and the minority proposals advanced 
by the Soviet Union and the Russian satellite states. 

The first of the majority proposals calls for continuous super¬ 
vision by an international authority of all dangerous facilities 
capable of producing nuclear fuel; licensing and inspection of 
facilities for mining and refining source materials; spot aerial 
surveys; special investigations and ground surveys for clandestine 
activities, under national or international warrant. 

The second of the majority proposals calls for international 
ownership of all source materials taken out of the ground; inter¬ 
national ownership, operation, and management of all plans for 
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processing ores and producing fissionable materials in dangerous 
quantities; international ownership of all nuclear fuels. 

The third of the majority proposals calls for inclusion in the 
treaty of a schedule for the completion of the transitional process 
over a period of time, step by step, in an orderly and agreed 
sequence leading to the full and effective establishment of inter¬ 
national control of atomic energy; prohibition of the manufac¬ 
ture, possession and use of atomic weapons; and the disposal of 
existing weapons, as integral parts of the control system. 

The first of the minority proposals advanced by the Soviet 
Union calls for periodic inspection by an international commis¬ 
sion of declared facilities for mining and producing nuclear 
fuels; and special investigations “when suspicions of violation of 
the convention on the prohibition of atomic weapons arise.” 

The second of these minority proposals calls for national own¬ 
ership and management of source materials, of plants for process¬ 
ing ores and producing fissionable materials, and of nuclear fuels. 

The third of these minority proposals calls for the simultane¬ 
ous adoption and bringing into effect of two conventions; a con¬ 
vention prohibiting the production, possession, and use of atomic 
weapons and providing for the “destruction” of existing weapons 
(excepting the nuclear fuel) within three months; and a separate 
convention on control of atomic energy, to be applied “immedi¬ 
ately” to existing plans for the production of nuclear fuels. 

The heart of the majority proposals lies in the provisions for 
continuous, not periodic, inspection, and for the establishment 
of a trustworthy and “foolproof” procedure by which a nation 
guilty of violating the terms of a disarmament convention could 
be hailed before the UN without that nation having the right to 
veto this procedure. Only when such an inspection system has 
been established and its workability demonstrated through suc¬ 
cessive stages, and on a continuing basis, will existing stockpiles 
of nuclear weapons be destroyed and their manufacture there¬ 
after prohibited. 

The minority proposals would require periodic, not continu¬ 
ous, inspection; recognition of the right of the veto in decisions 
bearing upon disarmament; and the immediate destruction of 
nuclear weapons before experience had demonstrated the work¬ 
ability or reliability of whatever system of inspection might be 
agreed to by the parties concerned. 

It is entirely possible, given the will to reach an agreement, 
that an acceptable compromise could be worked out on the 
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question of international versus national ownership and man¬ 
agement of atomic source materials. Indeed, there is not lacking 
evidence that the United States Senate might refuse to ratify a 
multilateral disarmament treaty embodying the principle of in¬ 
ternational ownership. But the principle of continuing, as over 
against periodic inspection, will, in all probability, remain a 
fixed part of the Western control plan in the atomic field. 

With respect to conventional armaments the United States, 
Britain, and France support proposals for an over-all numerical 
limitation of all armed forces. These powers, ixi May 1952, rec¬ 
ommended that a ceiling of between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 be 
placed on the armed forces of each of the following three nations: 
China, the Soviet Union, and the United States. The ceiling 
recommended for France, as for Britain, was between 700,000 
and 800,000. The Soviet proposal, by contrast, would require the 
Great Powers to reduce arms and armed forces, on the basis of 
existing levels, by one-third during the course of one year. This 
proposal is deemed by the United States to be unacceptable since 
there would be continued, albeit at a lower level, the existing 
disparity in favor of the armed forces of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union, on September 30, 1954, put before the 
General Assembly of the United Nations a new set of proposals 
to be embodied in a disarmament treaty. It was suggested that 
armaments and armed forces be reduced as of the level existing 
December 31, 1953. As a first stage, half of the reductions in 
armaments and military budgets would go into effect during six 
months or a year after the treaty became effective. During this 
period a temporary international control commission, to be es¬ 
tablished by the Security Council, would request information 
concerning the manner in which and the extent to which the 
treaty signatories had met their obligations. Thereafter, the 
second stage of the disarmament process would begin. During 
this period a complete prohibition of atomic, hydrogen, and 
other weapons of mass destruction would go into effect, the 
manufacture of such weapons would stop immediately, and the 
nuclear material in existing weapons would be used for peace¬ 
ful purposes only. During this second stage a permanent inter¬ 
national organ of control would be set up to obtain compliance 
with the atomic and hydrogen bomb provisions. 

Taken at their face value, these proposals appeared to suggest 
that the Soviet Union had moved, however slightly, toward the 
majority proposals advanced by the United States and supported 
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by the overwhelming majority of the members of the United 
Nations. However, subsequent discussion in the Political and 
Security Committee highlighted the substantial differences that 
still remain between the Soviet Union and the West. Particu¬ 
larly it was felt that the inspection agency, as proposed by the 
Soviet Union, lacked the necessary competence to deal with vio¬ 
lations of the disarmament agreement. As these words are writ¬ 
ten (October 15, 1954) there appears to be little likelihood that 
the hopes aroused by the latest Soviet move would be fulfilled. 
It looks very much as though the Soviet Union had changed its 
tactics, not its policy. Nevertheless, these disarmament talks 
must continue. The United States’ delegate to the General As¬ 
sembly, Ambassador Lodge, has indicated his purpose seriously 
and painstakingly to examine these and all other proposals that 
offer promise of a satisfactory conclusion being reached. 

This tragic impasse in the search for a disarmament formula 
is a long and painful story; a story in which high hopes have been 
followed by deep despair. It had been supposed, in 1945, that 
the nations, and principally the two major military powers, the 
United States and the Soviet Union, would stand side by side in 
the pursuit of peace, as they had stood side by side in the pursuit 
of war. It has been demonstrated that this supposition was un¬ 
warranted. Almost since the start of the United Nations, the 
United States and the Soviet Union have gone their separate 
ways. The result has been confusion and frustration. 

Christians, however, must not weary in their efforts to achieve 
disarmament through the United Nations. But more than an 
emotional arousement is called for if the churches are to be 
effective. They must be intelligently informed of the reasons for 
the disarmament impasse occasioned by the conflicting views of 
the Western powers and the Soviet Union. They must in no case 
resort to name-calling, or abuse, or recrimination. Seldom, if 
ever, does it happen that in a dispute of this kind, all of the truth 
is on one side and all of the error on the other side. Govern¬ 
ments, accordingly, must be prepared, within the broad limits of 
principles having universal acceptance, to yield at certain points, 
if compensating advances can be made at other points. It cannot 
be expected that nations will make concessions at the risk of 
jeopardizing their security. It can be expected that nations will 
strive for such flexibility of mind as will make possible a full and 
sympathetic exploration of any and all proposals that offer prom¬ 
ise of solving the disarmament enigma. Certainly American 
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Christians have the right to expect that their government will 
abandon pride of opinion and rigidity of attitude, when to do 
this offers promise of breaking the stalemate which has thus far 
attended disarmament discussions. 

Welcome, therefore, was the speech of President Eisenhower 
before the General Assembly, December 8, 1953, in which the 
proposal was made that the “powers principally involved” should 
“begin now and continue” to contribute from their stockpiles of 
atomic or fissionable materials to “an International Atomic En¬ 
ergy Agency” under the aegis of the United Nations. Such an 
agency, the President told the General Assembly, could develop 
means for utilizing this pool as a source of atomic energy devoted 
exclusively to the peaceful pursuits of mankind. 

“I would be prepared,” the President said to the General 
Assembly, “to submit to the Congress of the United States, and 
with every expectation of approval, any such plan that would 

First—encourage world-wide investigation into the most effective 
peacetime uses of fissionable material, and with the certainty that 
they had all the material needed for the conduct of all experiments 
that were appropriate; 

Second—begin to diminish the potential destructive power of the 
world’s atomic stockpiles; 

Third—allow all peoples of all nations to see that, in this en¬ 
lightened age, the great powers of the earth, both of the East and of 
the West, are interested in human aspirations first, rather than in 
building up the armaments of war; 

Fourth—open up a new channel for peaceful discussion, and ini¬ 
tiate at least a new approach to the many difficult problems that 
must be solved in both private and public conversations, if the 
world is to shake off the inertia imposed by fear, and is to make posi¬ 
tive progress toward peace.” 

It had been President Eisenhower's hope that this proposal to 
put atomic energy to peaceful uses could and would be under¬ 
taken without the irritations and mutual suspicions incident to 
the earlier attempt to set up a completely acceptable system of 
world-wide inspection and control. Subsequent negotiations with 
the Russians, however, have not been too encouraging. All credit 
to the President, however, for his imagination and his statesman¬ 
ship in thus opening before the nations a new avenue of ap¬ 
proach to what has become the crucial issue of this atomic age. 
It is this sort of flexibility of approach that the churches can and 
should commend in the leaders of government. The churches 
should urge the United States to go ahead, with or without the 
Soviet Union, in the effort to create a pool of fissionable materials 
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to be used for the benefit of mankind. Indeed, Secretary of State 
Dulles told the UN General Assembly, on September 23, 1954, 
that the United States, despite the refusal of the Soviet Union 
to go along, was unwilling that President Eisenhower’s proposal 
should “languish until it dies.” He expressed the hope that an 
international agency to “explore and develop the vast possi¬ 
bilities for the peaceful uses of atomic energy” would be in 
operation in 1955, with or without the cooperation of Russia. 

Also, the churches should follow with intelligent and discrimi¬ 
nating interest the actions of Congress respecting disarmament. 
We are confronted here with the anomalous situation in which, 
with one hand, the Congress approves defense budgets running 
into many billions of dollars while, with the other hand, Con¬ 
gress drafts, and in certain instances approves, resolutions urging 
the world to disarm. Yet this very anomaly is a commentary on 
the times in which we live. Defense budgets are engendered by 
fear, whereas disarmament resolutions are engendered by hope. 
As between fear and hope the churches are on the side of hope. 
If they acknowledge the necessity of defense appropriations de¬ 
rived from fear, they also, and with greater zeal, support Con¬ 
gressional resolutions inspired by the hope that nations, at long 
last, will see the folly of their ways, and walk in the paths of peace. 

One such resolution was unanimously approved by the Senate 
of the United States on July 29, 1953. In this action, the Senate 
made it clear “that it continues to be the declared purpose of 
the United States to seek by all peaceful means the conditions 
for durable peace and concurrently with progress in this respect 
to seek, within the United Nations, agreements by all nations 
for enforceable limitation of armament in accordance with the 
principles set out in the President’s address of April 16, 1953, 
namely: (1) the limitation, by absolute numbers or by an agreed 
international ratio, of the sizes of the military and security forces 
of all nations; (2) a commitment by all nations to set an agreed 
limit upon that proportion of total production of certain stra¬ 
tegic materials to be devoted to military purposes; (3) interna¬ 
tional control of atomic energy to promote its use for peaceful 
purposes only and to insure the prohibition of atomic weapons; 
(4) a limitation or prohibition of other categories of weapons of 
great destructiveness; and (5) the enforcement of all these agreed 
limitations and prohibitions by adequate safeguards, including 
a practical system of inspection under the United Nations; to the 
end that a greater proportion of the world’s productive capacity 
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may be used for peaceful purposes and for the well-being of 
mankind.” 

The churches should applaud actions of the kind here cited. 
Christians, as a rule, find it easier, and more to their liking, to 
censure political leaders when they do the wrong thing, than to 
commend these same leaders when they do the right thing. True, 
disarmament will not be achieved by the unilateral action of the 
Senate of the United States in adopting a resolution. Neverthe¬ 
less, such resolutions have the effect of encouraging American 
delegates to the United Nations to persist in their search for a 
trustworthy and universally acceptable disarmament agreement. 
Moreover, the peoples of the world are encouraged, by such 
action, to persist in their endeavor to achieve universal dis¬ 
armament. 



Interrelatedness of Disarmament and 
Other Issues 

in their offensive against the arms race, Christians must recog¬ 
nize the interrelatedness of this issue with the many other issues 
that impinge upon the search for peace. There is a direct connec¬ 
tion between disarmament and the larger problem of world 
order. Measures designed to ease the tensions by which mankind 
is threatened cannot but hasten the day when nations will aban- 
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don the anarchy of competitive armaments. With respect to this 
matter many Christians have a blind spot. Those persons who 
naively assume that the disarmament question can be wrestled 
with in total disregard of the political, economic, and social 
health of the world community are unrealistic to the point of 
being a hindrance in the search for universal disarmament. 

When subject and dependent peoples are given their freedom 
the cause of disarmament is advanced. The war in Indo-China 
was, in fact, a war of independence. If, at the outset of hostilities, 
the French government had granted freedom to the people of 
Indo-China, and had the money spent in waging war been spent 
to build highways, erect schools, and increase the productivity of 
the land, there would have been little, if any, danger of commu¬ 
nist infiltration. Because these things were not done, the peace 
of Southeast Asia was, and is, endangered. Frantic efforts are now 
under way to halt further communist aggression in this area, in¬ 
cluding negotiations looking toward the establishment of a 
regional security organization. These efforts, in turn, arouse the 
suspicion of yet other nations and the whole world is thereby 
kept in a state of turmoil. This situation is not likely to bring 
disarmament nearer. Quite the contrary. When, therefore, Chris¬ 
tians in the United States urge their government to take a strong 
stand in support of the aspirations of colonial peoples for life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, they are doing something 
that has a direct bearing upon the disarmament problem. 

When all nations have access to the world's markets, the cause 
of disarmament is advanced. If the United States, through exces¬ 
sively high tariffs, quotas, and other trade restrictions, were to 
force such nations as Germany, India, and Japan into an eco¬ 
nomic partnership with the Soviet Union and Communist China, 
the peace would be gravely imperiled. When, therefore, Chris¬ 
tians in the United States call upon their government to take 
such steps as will foster a sound and mutually helpful interna¬ 
tional economy they are doing something that has a direct bear¬ 
ing upon the disarmament problem. 

Although not commonly recognized, there is a close connec¬ 
tion between disarmament and programs of technical assistance 
designed to help the people of the underdeveloped areas help 
themselves. Churchmen who so exhaust themselves in decrying 
the deviltry of competitive armaments that they lack the energy 
and foresight to support such constructive endeavors as are em¬ 
braced in the Economic Aid (Point Four) program of the United 
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States and the Technical Assistance program of the United Na¬ 
tions, are ineffective, to say the least. It is surprising, and no less 
annoying, the number of preachers and laymen who will cry to 
high heaven against the vice of an anarchic militarism, but who 
are slow to recognize the relation between disarmament and 
bread or rice for the hungry multitudes. When, therefore, Chris¬ 
tians in the United States urge their government to appropriate 
funds for such technical assistance projects as the damming of 
rivers, the digging of wells, and the fertilizing of God’s good 
earth, they are doing something that has a direct bearing upon 
the disarmament problem. 

Christians who are bent upon reducing the world’s armaments 
will do well to give greater heed to the problem of collective 
security. Many Christians shrink from facing this problem. They 
hold that the police action undertaken by the United Nations to 
resist aggression in Korea is a disguised form of war. They are 
mistaken. They contend that such security arrangements as the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the proposed defense 
pact for Southeast Asia are nothing more than old-fashioned mili¬ 
tary alliances and are, for this reason, to be condemned. They are 
mistaken. These security arrangements are permissible under 
the United Nations Charter, and are to be implemented in a 
manner and for purposes consistent with the peace aims of the 
United Nations. The National Council of Churches is of the 
opinion that Christians must come to grips with the issue of 
collective security. “Either the United Nations,” it is held, “will 
develop a system of law under which unprovoked military ag¬ 
gression can be resisted by the joint endeavor of all peace-loving 
states, or it will be rendered impotent and wither away. The 
choice before us is that of supporting collective action against 
aggression in the name and for the sake of the world community, 
or giving aid and comfort to the aggressor.” Let the churches 
ponder this statement and consider its relevance to their crusades 
for peace. 

The churches must also take into account the connection be¬ 
tween disarmament and continued American support of the 
United Nations. There is under way in this country a movement 
to get the United States out of the United Nations and the 
United Nations out of the United States. Powerful voices have 
been raised in the Senate of the United States to the effect that if 
actions are taken in the United Nations that are not to their 
liking, a campaign will be initiated to encourage American with- 
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drawal from the world organization. McCarthyism engenders its 
own peculiar form of isolationism. The idea of waging a so-called 
“preventive war” is being heard with an alarming frequency. 
Unless Christians, among others, are able successfully to counter 
this trend toward going it alone, the United Nations will die. 
And if the United Nations dies, there will die with it the oppor¬ 
tunity to bring armaments and armed forces under international 
control. 

It is clear, therefore, that disarmament is but one facet of the 
over-all and complex struggle for world justice and peace. He 
who would sheathe the swords of the nations must be concerned 
with a vast network of closely related issues: freedom for de¬ 
pendent peoples, respect for human rights, promotion of inter¬ 
national trade, economic justice, technical assistance, develop¬ 
ment of international law, collective action against aggression, 
and steadfast devotion to the United Nations. 

We come now to action on the moral front, in support of uni¬ 
versal disarmament. Why is it that nations are not prepared to 
beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks? Why are so many nations, including our own, spending 
the greater portion of their national treasure on armies, navies, 
and air forces? Because they prefer guns to bread? No. Because 
they think an armed world is a happier place in which to live 
than a world dedicated to the arts of peace? No. Because they 
would rather have atomic energy converted into engines of war 
than into the development of power for industrial production? 
No. Because they derive comfort in the knowledge that what 
peace there is is precariously balanced upon the sharp edge of 
the sword of competitive armaments? No. Then why? 

The nations are sick. Expanding military establishments are 
symptomatic of a spiritual illness that has contaminated the 
blood stream of the entire human race. This illness is com¬ 
pounded of hate, envy, suspicion, and fear. It is too much to 
expect that armaments can be substantially reduced except as 
the fever of the nations subsides. This does not mean that Chris¬ 
tians will have to wait until the Kingdom of God is close at hand 
before armaments can be scaled down from existing levels. It 
does mean that Christians must recognize the painful truth that 
the central core of the disarmament problem is the need of 
cleansing the body politic of its pride, its arrogance, and its fears. 

It is easy, much too easy, for Christians to hold the politicians 
and diplomats responsible for the race in arms. Much more dif- 
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ficult is the task of casting out the devils of distrust, recrimina¬ 
tion, and retaliation of which mankind is possessed, and substi¬ 
tuting therefor the reconciling and healing spirit of world com¬ 
munity. It is here that the churches can exercise their curative 
role. It is here that all who worship at Christian altars can bear 
their most effective witness against the madness that sets nation 
against nation in a frantic search for bigger and better bombs. 
If American Christians will join hands with Christians of other 
lands in a common endeavor to establish the spiritual founda¬ 
tions of world order, they will destroy the militarism by which 
our society is debauched and hasten the day when nations will 
find security not in armaments but in mutual confidence and 
forbearance. This is, indeed, a Herculean task. But this task 
must be performed. Unless the churches can set in motion a 
counterrevolution of spiritual dynamism capable of resisting 
the propaganda of atheistic communism, they will have forfeited 
the confidence reposed in them by Jesus of Nazareth. 

There are signs that this counterrevolution is getting under 
way. In the face of a common peril the churches of the world are 
concerting their forces. Many Protestant and Orthodox com¬ 
munions are lifting the iron curtains by which in times past they 
were separated one from the other. A dramatic manifestation of 
this trend was the convening of the Second Assembly of the 
World Cduncil of Churches. Some 1,600 churchmen, including 
delegates, accredited visitors, and youth consultants, drawn from 
163 denominations and 48 nations, came together to consider 
how they could most effectively develop the spirit of world com¬ 
munity. Christian leaders from both sides of the Iron Curtain 
were seen and heard at Evanston. They prayed together. They 
sang together, and together they committed themselves to the 
God under whose governance all nations subsist. 

The Evanston Assembly challenged the idolatries of modern 
man: the lust for conquest, the adoration of material treasures, 
and the worship of political pomp and circumstance. Its Message 
was heard far and wide. It was shown at Evanston that there is a 
latent spiritual power within Christendom capable of reversing 
the trend toward international anarchy and competitive arma¬ 
ments. Impelled by a common urge to save civilization from the 
wreckage of an atomic holocaust, the churches there represented 
recorded their determination to combat the fears and hatreds 
which provide grist for the mills of the warmongers. A strategy 
of action was projected designed to meet head-on the tactics of 
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those who would make of the earth an armed camp. If the 
churches will rally to the call of the Evanston Assembly and if, 
in demonstrating their spiritual solidarity, they will energetically 
propagate their gospel of peace, they will do more to achieve 
universal disarmament than can be done by diplomatic maneu¬ 
vering and political incantation. 



Conclusion 


the gospel of peace! Not since the beginning of the Christian 
era has there been so urgent a need that this gospel be proclaimed 
from the pulpits and pews of Christendom. The American peo¬ 
ple must be told again and again that the things of God cannot 
thrive in a world where man’s treasures are expended upon 
weapons of mass destruction. More than guns and bombs, the 
human race needs food, shelter, clothing, and water for the 
parched lips of those who live in the waste places of the earth. 

The millions of our fellowmen who are illiterate will not 
emerge from the darkness of their ignorance, no matter how 
many guided missiles and military aircraft are in our arsenals. 
The millions who are hungry cannot be fed with gunpowder, 
bazookas, and flame-throwers. What shall be said of a civilization, 
so-called, that dissipates its wealth on a race in arms of unprece¬ 
dented dimensions at a time when the rice bowl of half the 
human race is empty, or nearly so, and when the lines of depri- 
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vation and want are etched upon the drawn faces of the destitute 
and impoverished? What shall be said of a civilization that has 
the technical skill and know-how to transform the earth into a 
paradise of plenty, but which prostitutes this skill and know-how 
to concoct weapons capable of destroying all life upon our 
planet? 

The answer to these questions is written large upon the pages 
of history; an answer dictated by the imponderables of God who 
executes His sovereign will. Unless the nations repent of their 
folly and convert the steel of their bayonets into plows and 
pruning hooks, they will be destroyed. Of such is the dictum of 
the Almighty. If the nations will mobilize their influence in sup¬ 
port of a trustworthy system of disarmament, in the knowledge 
that a sizable portion of the wealth thereby saved will be used 
to make fertile the barren places of the earth, they will surely 
live. Otherwise they will surely die, as they will deserve to die, 
since they will be seen to have lacked those qualities of the spirit 
by which all human endeavor is sanctified. 
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